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FOREWORD 


A  primary  mission  of  the  Organization  and  Personnel  Resources  Research  Unit  of  the  US. 
Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  sciences  is  to  gather  and  analyze  data  on 
personnel  and  programmatic  resources  that  will  provide  the  Army  with  timely  information  on 
which  to  base  future  planning  and  policy  making. 

This  Study  Report  provides  the  outcomes  of  an  evaluation  of  the  functions  of  Job 
Assistance  Centers  that  are  part  of  the  Army  Career  and  Alumni  Program.  These  Centers  provide 
military  and  civilians  whose  jobs  are  lost  due  to  installation  closures,  downsizing,  or  consolidation 
of  military  units  with  job  transition  assistance.  The  study  revealed  that  the  more  job  assistance 
services  individuals  received  and  the  more  satisfied  they  were  with  the  services,  the  more  they  felt 
prepared  for  and  achieved  success  in  the  civilian  job  market.  Each  added  job  assistance  service 
increased  annual  earnings,  providing  a  net  dollar  benefit  for  the  Army’s  investment. 

The  military  services  can  use  the  findings  of  this  evaluation  to  plan  and  support  their 
transition  management  efforts. 


ZITA  M.  SIMUTIS  EDGAR  M.  JOHNSON 

Deputy  Director  Director 

(Science  and  Technology) 
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OUTCOME  EVALUATION  OF  THE  ARMY  CAREER  AND  ALUMNI  PROGRAM’S 
JOB  ASSISTANCE  CENTERS 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Requirements: 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  101-510,  November  5, 
1990)  requires  that  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Labor,  and  Veterans  Affairs  establish  and 
maintain  a  program  to  provide  employment/career  counseling  and  other  transition  services  for 
separating  military  members  and  their  families.  The  Department  of  Labor  (DoL)  has  established  a 
Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP)  which  operates  near  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
installations  nationwide  (it  is  not  available  overseas).  The  DoL  program  provides  group  seminars 
or  classes  designed  to  increase  general  job  search  skills  of  separating  service  personnel.  Each 
Military  Service  operates  a  transition  assistance  program  that  includes  managing  and  coordinating 
TAP.  The  Army’s  response  to  the  congressional  mandate  established  the  Army  Career  and 
Alumni  Program  (ACAP)  and  includes  the  operation  of  Job  Assistance  Centers  (JAC)  by 
contractor  personnel.  JAC  services  include  job  assistance  seminars  and  workshops  wherein 
clients  are  instructed  and  receive  practice  regarding  skills  relevant  to  seeking  employment  and 
understanding  and  utilizing  occupational  trends,  sources,  networks,  and  application  procedures 
and  processes.  Furthermore,  each  JAC  provides  individual  job/career  counseling  and  maintains  an 
employment-related  reference  library.  In  contrast  to  TAP,  JAC  provides  one-on-one  counseling 
and  supplemental  job  search  services.  JAC  and  TAP  are  designed  to  reinforce  and  complement 
each  other.  JAC  was  also  designed  to  have  a  full-time  presence  at  troop-intensive  installations 
(including  overseas)  and  provide  individualized,  intensive,  flexible,  and  responsive  services  to 
meet  clients’  demands,  needs,  and  schedules.  In  addition  to  the  service-wide  Defense 
Outplacement  Referral  System  (DORS)  and  Transition  Bulletin  Board  (TBB),  JAC  sites  make 
available  an  additional  automated/information  system— the  Army  Employer  and  Alumni  Network 
(AEAN)  and  disseminate  informatibn  on  Job  Fairs  and  “hot  lead”  job  opportunities  which  are,  in 
turn,  fed  into  the  TBB.  This  evaluation  was  initiated  by  the  Army  in  response  to  appeals  for  in- 
depth  study  of  transition  programs  made  by  the  DoD  Inspector  General  (in  August  1993)  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (in  January  1994). 

Procedure: 

As  part  of  the  ACAP-sponsored  outcome-based  evaluation  of  JAC,  approximately  3,000 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  ex-servicemembers.  Army  civilians,  and  spouses  of 
Army  ex-servicemembers  who  transitioned  between  October  1,  1992,  and  September  30,  1993, 
participated  in  Computer-Assisted  Telephone  Interviews  (CATI)  in  late  1994.  They  were  asked 
about  transition  and  job  search  assistance  received  and  post-separation  employment  and  other, 
less  tangible  outcomes  such  as  civilian  job  satisfaction  and  attitudes  toward  the  military.  In 
addition,  information  on  individual  and  military  demographics  was  collected  to  control  for 
potential  confounds.  Though  no  adjustments  were  made  for  economic  conditions,  it  should  be 
noted  that  FY  1993  was  a  year  of  economic  recession.  Separate  multivariate  analyses  were 
performed  on  the  ex-servicemember,  civilian,  and  spouse  samples.  The  primary  outcome 
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measures  were  annual  earnings,  receipt  of  unemployment  compensation,  ratings  of  preparedness 
for  the  job  market,  civilian  job  ratings,  and  ratings  of  current  financial  condition  relative  to 
preseparation.  These  outcomes  were  related  to  transition  and  job  assistance  services  as  well  as 
satisfaction  with  these  services  after  controlling  for  demographic  factors  (e  g.,  gender,  military 
occupation)  and  post-transition  activities  (e.g.,  retirement,  school  enrollment), 

Findings; 

Ex-servicemembers.  Transition  and  job  search  assistance  and  satisfaction  with  such 
services  were  significant  factors  in  accounting  for  former  servicemembers’  earnings,  relative 
financial  condition,  and  reliance  on  unemployment  compensation.  Receipt  of  and  satisfaction  with 
such  services  was  even  more  strongly  and  positively  related  to  ratings  of  preparedness  for  the 
civilian  job  market  and  ratings  of  various  aspects  of  one’s  civilian  job.  All.  in  all,  on  average,  the 
more  job  search  assistance  services  received  and  the  more  satisfied  with  these  services,  the  more 
one  felt  prepared  for  and  achieved  success  in  the  civilian  job  market.  Furthermore,  respondents 
who  received  more  JAC-type  services  and  were  satisfied  with  such  services  felt  more  positive 
about  recommending  the  military.  For  example,  83%  of  those  who  received  and  were  satisfied 
with  job  search  assistance  said  that  such  services  made  them  more  inclined  to  recommend  the 
military  as  a  career.  In  contrast,  only  39%  of  those  dissatisfied  with  job  assistance  would  so 
endorse  the  military. 

The  effects  of  job  search  assistance  were  larger  for  a  subsample  of  former  enlisted 
servicemembers  at  or  below  the  grade  of  E6  who  had  less  than  a  bachelor’s  degree.  The 
estimated  average  difference  in  yearly  earnings  between  this  subsample  of  ex-servicemembers  who 
attended  a  workshop  other  than  TAP  and  had  d  received  all  12  of  the  JAC-type  services  and 
received  only  2  services  was  about  $7,3000,  all  other  factors  being  equal.  Each  of  the  12  job 
assistance  services  was  predicted  to  increase  annual  earnings  by  $419,  holding  other  factors 
constant. 

Even  conservatively  estimated,  the  return  on  the  Army’s  investment  of  $160  (the  average 
cost  of  JAC  per  person)  can  be  expected  to  increase  for  each  additional  JAC  service  used  by  a 
client.  For  example,  the  net  benefit  to  the  government  for  12  services  would  be  $409  assuming  a 
15%  tax  rate  and  beginning  with  the  average  enlisted  sample  member  who  earned  $16,306  and 
had  5.6  JAC  services.  Thus,  the  more  job  assistance  services  that  are  used  the  higher  the  return 
estimated  on  the  government’s  investment  in  the  JAC. 

On  average,  ex-servicemembers  felt  that  the  most  useful  job  search  services  included: 
resume/cover  letter  preparation;  interviewing  skills;  career  planning;  information  on  Federal  jobs 
and  completing  form  SF171;  salary/benefit  negotiation;  and  individual  job  search.  These  were 
rated  as  useful  or  very  usefiil  by  70%  to  86%  of  ex-servicemembers.  Services  rated  as  less  useful 
included  the  relatively  low-cost  electronic  resume  and  employment  ad  services—DORS,  TBB,  and 
state  job  bank,  although  these  three  were  rated  as  useful  by  51%  to  56%  of  ex-servicemembers. 
They  were  rated  not  useful  at  all  by  21%  to  27%  of  such  respondents.  These  “less  useful” 
services  may  not  have  widespread  utility  but  may  be  invaluable  to  some.  The  fact  that  the  JAC 
program  has  matured  substantially  since  the  sample  members  were  exposed  to  it  detracts  from  the 
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current  validity  of  the  ratings  of  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  individual  services.  However,  it  was 
informative  that  the  respondents  who  reported  receiving  all  12  services  had  higher  ratings  of  the 
individual  services  than  did  the  fiill  sample.  This  suggests  a  cumulative  impact  of  receiving  job 
assistance  in  a  number  of  different  areas. 

Civilians.  In  general,  satisfaction  with  transition  and  job  assistance  services  was  found  to 
be  related  to  feelings  of  being  prepared  for  the  job  market.  Furthermore,  having  received  one-on- 
one  counseling  as  well  as  satisfaction  with  services  was  related  positively  to  both  ratings  of 
aspects  of  post-transition  jobs  and  comparative  financial  condition.  One-on-one  counseling  was 
also  positively  related  to  yearly  earnings  and  negatively  related  to  collecting  unemployment 
compensation,  all  other  factors  held  constant. 

Spouses.  Again,  satisfaction  with  job  search  assistance  was  positively  related  to  ratings  of 
preparedness  for  the  job  market.  Satisfaction  with  such  assistance  was  also  a  key  variable  in 
estimating  spouses’  ratings  of  their  comparative  financial  condition.  However,  yearly  earnings 
were  not  related  significantly  to  transition  or  job  search  assistance.  Spouses  of  enlisted  military 
members  who  recalled  receiving  information  about  unemployment  compensation  were  more  likely 
to  have  collected  unemployment  compensation.  This  suggests  especially  targeting  spouses  of 
enlisted  members  to  receive  transition  and  job  search  assistance  so  as  to  reduce  their  reliance  on 
unemployment  compensation. 

General.  After  controlling  for  individual  and  military  demographics  and  background 
factors,  participation  in  job  search  assistance  services  such  as  those  offered  through  JAC  was 
related  to  subsequent  success  in  the  civilian  job  market.  As  the  number  of  and  satisfaction  with 
services  increased,  so  too  did  preparedness  for  the  job  market,  positive  regard  for  the  military  as  a 
career,  earnings,  and  post-transition  job  ratings.  Given  the  predilection  to  favor  monetary  benefits 
to  less  tangible,  psychological  effects,  the  finding  that  earnings  increase  as  a  function  of  the 
number  of  job  assistance  services  received  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  the  cost  of  providing  such 
services  supports  the  continuance  of  such  programs  for  exiting  military  members.  Army  civilians, 
and  their  spouses. 

Utilization  of  Findings: 

Army  Career  and  Alumni  program  managers  will  use  these  findings  to  guide  future 
decisions  concerning  job  assistance  services.  The  findings  also  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  and 
fiscal  benefits  of  the  program.  Other  military  decisionmakers  can  guide  their  job  assistance  efforts 
by  the  indications  of  greater  or  lessor  strengths  of  the  program  elements.  Furthermore,  the  Army 
Recruiting  Command  can  use  the  outcomes  as  a  recruiting  tool  to  demonstrate  to  potential 
recruits  the  extent  of  the  Army’s  concern  and  support  for  soldiers’  lifetime  careers. 
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OUTCOME  EVALUATION  OF  THE  ARMY  CAREER  AND  ALUMNI  PROGRAM’S 

JOB  ASSISTANCE  CENTERS 

Chapter  1 
Introduction 


Background 

Throughout  its  history,  the  size  of  the  United  Sates  military  has  ebbed  and  flowed 
depending  on  the  political  climate  and  the  pemeived  level  of  toat  to  ^ntry  s  vttal 
interests.  For  example,  the  peacetime  force  of  1940  numbered  under  bOO.OOO  acuve  duty 
personnel.  Ftve  years  later  during  World  War  n  this  figure  swelled  to  over  12  tmllton. 
Increases  in  manpower  strength  also  accompanied  the  Korean  and  Viemam  wars. 

Countering  this  trend  were  the  increases  in  the  numbers  of  men  and  women  in  uniform 
that  occurred  during  the  1980s.  There  was  no  large-scale,  all-out  wm  during  this  peri^ 
Rather  this  buildup  represented  an  escalation  of  the  Cold  War.  and  there  are  many  who  emit 
the  increased  defeLe  expenditures  during  this  period  with  the  eventual  breakup  of  the  Soviet 

Union  and  the  Eastern  bloc. 

Another  crucial  difference  between  the  buildup  of  the  eighties  and  those  that  prece^ 
it  is  that  prior  manpower  escalations  were  largely  brought  about  through  consenpaon,  with 
the  requirement  that  young  men  who  were  physically  able  and  who  met  abihty  standards 
the  defense  of  the  national  interests.  The  buildup  of  the  last  decade,  however, 
accomplished  through  the  All  Volunteer  Force  (AVF).  This  despite  the  dire  predictions  of 
many  tiiat  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  would  not  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
ouJ  institutions  seeking  young  people,  whether  they  be  colleges  and 
employers  hungry  for  entry-level  personnel.  Through  slmng  recrumng  e^m 
incentive  packages,  DoD  proved  the  doomsayers  wrong  by  assemblmg  a  force  niade  up  of 
above-average  individuals  in  terms  of  the  educational  and  aptitude  measures  used  in 

determining  eligibility  to  serve. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the  pressure  began  to  mount  for  a  decrease  in  defense 
spending.  The  ominous  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  now  gone  and,  many  claimed  the 
funds  bdng  used  to  maintain  such  a  large  force  could  be  better  spent  elsewhere  or  not  spent 
at  all  in  order  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit.  From  1990  through  1995  the  enlisted  ranks  will 
see  a  decrease  of  approximately  20  percent,  with  commissioned  officer  numbers  declining 

nearly  18  percent. 

There  are  several  facton  that  make  this  downsizing  more  wrenching  than  those  that 
occurred  after  previous  military  buildups.  First,  all  of  these  individuds  voluntan  y  a^d  to 
serve  their  country  and  thus  potentially  put  their  lives  on  the  line  to  defwd  Of 

course,  this  was  also  true  for  many  of  those  who  left  service  following  World  War  II. 
However,  the  end  of  that  war  saw  the  country  in  a  penod  of  growth  and  prospenty,  wi 
veterans  having  little  problem  returning  to  civilian  life  as  workers  or  students^  mk 

when  there  are  upward  shifts  in  the  economy,  finding  a  well  paying  job  can  be  a  difficult  task 
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for  those  unaccustomed  to  the  civilian  job  market  and  with  little  (apparent!  relevant 
experience  or  training. 

Another  troubling  aspect  of  the  involuntary  separation  of  so  many  of  today’s 
servicemembers  is  that  they  entered  the  military  with  thoughts  ot  a  c^er  in  mind.  In  t  e 
past,  most  of  those  brought  into  service  as  a  result  of  manpower  buildups  were 
once  their  task  had  been  completed.  But  inherent  to  the  concept  of  the  AVF  is  the  nonon  ^at 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  total  force  will  be  career  personnel.  And  many  who  jomed  dunng 
the  eighties  did  so  with  plans  to  become  pan  of  that  career  force.  Data  from  the  Amy  s 
1987  New  Recruit  Survey,  for  instance,  indicate  that  nearly  one-thu-d  of  the  respondents 
thought  it  definite  or  probable  that  they  would  remain  in  the  Army  until  retirement.  Among 
those  currently  affected  by  the  reduction-in-force  are  individuals  who  have  worked  towards 
this  goal,  only  to  be  told  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  attain  iL 

All  of  these  factors  led  DoD  to  be  concerned  about  the  transition  process  of  those 
leaving  service,  and  particularly  those  doing  so  against  their  will.  Aside  from  reasons  of 
compassion,  manpower  planners  also  realize  that  thousands  of  new  rccmits  are  suU  needed 
each  year  for  entry-level  positions,  even  with  the  reduction  of  force.  The  percepuon  of  an 
uncaring  Department  of  Defense  that  simply  turns  its  back  on  those  it  no  longer  needs  is  not 
one  that  will  inspire  young  people  to  consider  the  military  option.  Purser,  studies  have 
shown  that  knowing  someone  who  has  served  is  a  prime  draw  for  youth  contemplanng 
enlisting.  However,  if  the  veterans  themselves  are  left  with  hard  feelings  about  their  mihta^ 
choice,  this  is  likely  to  be  reflected  in  the  advice  given  to  those  who  may  seek  their  counsel. 

The  Introdiiptinn  of  Transition  Assistance 

Congress  has  played  more  of  a  role  in  the  military  downsizing  than  simply  stipulating 
its  size  and  pace.  The  House  and  Senate  have  also  expressed  concerns  about  pamng 
servicemembers,  and  therefore  mandated  that  a  pilot  prograrr^e  created  to  ease  their 
transition  to  the  civilian  labor  force  (Public  Law  101-237).  The  Department  of 
was  given  primary  responsibility  for  the  development  and  implementanon  of  these  efforts,  and 
the  rwult  was  called  the  Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP).  Originally  impleiriented  in  ^ 
states  and  twelve  test  sites,  TAP  has  expanded  widely  and  in  1991  was 
states,  serving  tens  of  thousands  of  participants  annually.  TAP  comprises  a 
seminar  on  job  search  skills  and  career  oppominines.  Groups  of  around  30  transmonere 
typicaUy  attend  each  seminar.  TAP  seminars  are  independent  of  and  augment  other  settees 
such  as  veterans’  benefits  advice  and  assistance  and  relocanon  services  tjTiically  provid  y 
the  Services’  Education  and  Family  Centers,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

(VA). 

Less  than  a  year  after  mandating  the  pilot  transition  program.  Congress  took  further 
action  in^the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1991  (PL  101-51()),  requinng  that  DoD, 
DoL,  and  the  VA  provide  job  transition  assistance  to  military  and  civilian  personnel  w 
jobs  are  lost  dufe  to  installation  closures  and  downsizing  and  consolidanon  of 
This  law  mandated  that  DoD:  a)  provide  each  departing  servicemember  vnth  a  skills 
verification  document  that  translates  their  military  skills  into  potential  civilian  opportunities, 
b)  malfft  individual  counseling  available  to  separatees;  c)  operate  emp  oyment  assistance 
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cen«rs,  and;  d)  ass.st  DoL  and  ,h=  Depann,™  of  Veterans  A®" '^"a 
finrfmi,  civilian  employment  for  separatees  and  thetr  spouses.  In  1992.  Public  Law  lU-  w 
waTpLl,  requiring  L  counseling  be  provided  no  later  than  90  days  before  sepaiatton  and 
that  L  individual  iransidon  plan  be  developed  for/hy/wiih  each  person  leaving  service. 

Each  of  the  Services  stepped  up  its  exisdng  transition  services  and  began  managing 
and  coordinating  TAP  services  as  well  as  automated  transition  resuriK  ^d  job  announcemenl 
^is  “the  Defense  Ouq.lacemem  Referral  System  (DORS)  and  the  Transmon  Bullenn 
Board  (TBB).  As  the  Service  with  the  largest  number  of  transinomng  personnel,  the  Amy 
..CiLh  L  Army  Career  and  Alumni  Pmgram  (ACAP)  to  manage  transition  and  job 
a^Sl«  se^c«  A  disdncnve  feature  of  ACAP  is  the  Job  Assistance  Center  (JAC).  In 
“  e  Amy  established  55  JACs  operated  by  contractors  at  Army 
to  serve  hundreds  of  thousands  of  transitioning  soldiers,  Amy  civiltans,  and  their  fami  y 
members  JAC  services  include  job  assistance  seminars  and  workshops  wherein  clients  are 
“mS  aii  rSI-e  ^tice  reUng  skills  relevant  to  employment  md 
trends  sources  networks,  and  application  procedures  and  process.  Furthermore,  each  JAC 
proviis  individual  job/career  counseling  tools  and  services 

related  reference  library.  Tiansitioners  may  pamcipate  in  both  TAP  and  JAC.  JAC  and  TAP 
mTsS  p®l^cet"^p'  taenretsmttas  (tSn  'te  UnM  LeT^d  ™)  and 

an  additional  automatedAnformation  system-the  Emp'oyK  and  A  tot  Net 

(AEAN)  and  disseminates  informatioo  on  upcommg  Job  Farrs  ^ 

^portunities.  These  hot  leads  are  fed  into  the  TBB  compnsing  about  65%  of  its  job  listings. 


Evaluating  Transition/.Tob  Assistance  Efforts 


The  Department  of  Defense  Inspector  General  (IG)  conducted  an  evaluation  of 
transition  services  through  site  visits,  interviews,  and  reviewing  pemnent  documents.  Th 
results,  published  in  August  of  1993,  included  several  general  cnticisms  without  cuing  any 

individual  Service  programs. 


The  IG  found  a  lack  of  coordination  between  various  parues 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  transition  services.  This  fault 
was  found  at  all  levels  (e.g.,  between  Federal  agencies,  federal 
and  local  offices,  local  and  state  offices,  etc.). 


Facilities  were  found  to  be  inadequate  at  many  locations  such 
that  services  could  not  be  provided  (e.g.,  automated  job  search 
databases),  and  class  sizes  were  often  too  large. 

In  cases  where  alternate  programs  were  available  in  conjunction  with 
TAP,  a  redundancy  in  topics  and  information  was  often  noted. 
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There  was  a  lack  of  services  overseas,  at  remote  locations,  and  for  those 
at  sea.  In  addition,  attempts  to  assist  civilians  who  were  losing  their 
jobs  due  to  downsizing  were  found  to  be  less  than  comprehensive. 

No  mechanisms  were  in  place  to  provide  data  on  the  etfectiveness,  cost, 
consistencv,  comprehensiveness,  or  quality  of  services.  Funher,  there 
was  a  lack  of  criteria  by  which  program  success  could  be  evaluated. 


The  results  of  another  evaluation,  this  one  carried  out  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO),  were  released  in  January  of  1994.  GAO  also  conducted  16  site  visits,  and  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  some  266  installations  that  provided  transiuon  services  at  that  time.  As 
with  the  IG,  GAO  reported  a  number  of  problems  with  the  way  transition  services  were 
provided  at  the  time  of  their  study.  These  included  the  following: 

Transition  offices  were  often  not  aware  of  who  was  separating  and 
when,  therefore  they  had  great  difficulty  ensuring  that  services  were 
delivered  in  a  timely  manner. 

Servicemembers  were  not  receiving  the  Skills  Verification  Document 
that  details  training  received  and  where  this  training  might  be  applicable 
in  the  civilian  world. 

There  was  no  system  in  place  to  ensure  that  servicemembers  would 
receive  pre-separation  counseling. 

•  People  stationed  overseas  were  given  very  little  time  to 

participate  in  transition  programs  upon  their  return  to  the  United 

States. 


Servicemembers  in  general  noted  that  command  suppon  for 
transition  services  was  often  not  high,  making  it  difficult  for 
them  to  get  the  time  to  participate. 


In  general,  DoD  concurred  with  many  of  the  problems  found  and  recommendations  for 
solutions  in  both  the  IG  and  GAO  studies.  As  a  result,  instructions  were  put  fo^  to  ens^ 
that:  the  Skills  Verification  Document  is  provided  to  depamng  pereonnel  at  least  120  ^ays 
before  separation;  names  of  separating  personnel  be  periodically  forwarded  to  the  appropnate 
transition  sites;  command  at  all  levels  increase  their  suppon  for  transition  programs,  ^d 
overseas  returnees  be  given  priority  for  transition  programs  so  that  they  can  be  completed 

prior  to  actual  separation, 

A  recurring  theme  throughout  the  IG  and  GAO  repons  was  that  more  effons  need  to 
be  directed  at  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  transmon  programs,  and  that  su^  effons  should 
go  beyond  the  process  evaluations  represented  by  these  repons  themselves,  ^at  is,  these  two 
evaluations  focused  exclusively  on  whether  services  were  being  made  available,  ^ow 
were  taking  advantage  of  them,  and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  how  they  were  rated  by  panicipants. 
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No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  if  the  investment  of  resources  in  transition-related 
programs  paid  off  in  terms  of  post-service  outcomes. 


One  evaluation  that  has  already  taken  place  among  1990  enlisted  sep^atees  centered 
specifically  on  the  DoL  TAP  ponion  of  the  transition  services.  Samples  of  1.000  TAP  and 
non-TAP  participants  who  left  service  between  July  and  December  1990  were  selected, 
stratified  by  transition  site  and  quarter  of  the  year  separated.  Extensive  c^auon  efforts  were 
conducted,  but  only  49  percent  of  the  TAP  and  46  percent  of  the  non-TAP  sample  membere 
were  actually  contacted  and  interviewed.  There  was,  however,  littie  evidence  that  those  who 
were  not  located  and/or  refused  to  participate  were  significantly  different  from  those  who 
were  in  terms  of  demographic  and  military  experience  as  indicated  by  mi  itary  service 

records. 

Respondents  were  asked  a  variety  of  questions  about  their  post-service  lives,  many 
focusing  on  job  location  efforts  and  income.  The  results  indicated  that  TAP  parucpams  were 
more  satisfied  with  the  uansidon  assistance  they  received.  Also  they  were  more  likely  ro  say 
that  their  first  job  after  leaving  the  military  was  somewhat  consistent  with  to  goals.  TOis 
difference  disappeared  over  time,  however,  and  the  pay  of  TAP  and  non-TAP  pamcpants  was 
simiiar.  When  the  data  for  those  who  received  TAP  were  adjusted  for  individual 
characteristics  and  potential  selection  bias,  no  difference  was  found  in  the  nme  it  took 
members  of  each  group  to  obtain  their  first  jobs.  Data  on  unemployment  benefits  receded 
were  obtained  for  a  portion  of  the  sample  from  State  Employment  Secunty  Agencies.  They 
Indicated  that  TAP  reduces  the  probability  of  receivtng  such  benefits  by  about  five  percentage 
points.  However,  the  estimated  savings  of  $72  per  participant  was  not  stansucally  stgntficant. 


The  ACAP  Evaluation 


The  TAP  evaluation  mentioned  above  was  carried  out  when  the  progr^  was  just 
getting  underway.  Further,  the  additional  programs  offered  Army  personnel  through  AC^ 
were  not  in  place.  Given  the  interest  on  the  pan  of  the  DoD  IG,  the  GAO,  and  other  parties 
within  the  Pentagon  on  the  cost-effectiveness  of  ACAP,  another  evaluation  was  deemed 
worthwhile.  Specifically,  the  questions  to  be  answered  through  this  research  were  as  follows. 


How  do  JAC  clients  compare  with  non-JAC  clients  in  regard  to  post¬ 
separation  employment  and  other  outcomes? 

Which  JAC  services  have  the  most  impact  on  success  in  achieving 
employment? 

Considering  the  additional  costs  of  providing  JAC  services,  are  the 
added  benefits  derived  from  the  program  cost-effective? 


The  following  sections  of  the  report  describe  how  the  evaluation  instrument  was 
developed,  the  sampling  procedures,  the  steps  involved  in  implementation,  and  the  outcomes 

achieved. 
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Chapter  2 
Methodology 


Questionnaire  Development 

Two  separate  questionnaires  were  developed  for  the  evaluation;  one  for  ex- 
servicemembers  and  Anny  civilians,  and  the  other  for  Army  spouses.  Prior  to  creanng  survey 
items,  extensive  discussions  were  held  with  ACAP  personnel,  including  several  site  visits  to 
transinon  centers.  Informanon  was  gathered  on  current  practices,  the  uming  and  content  of 
any  modificadons  to  program  functions  and  procedures,  likely  participant  familiarity  with 
transition-associated  jargon,  and  so  on.  In  addition  to  such  discussions,  other  survey 
instruments  with  some  relevance  to  the  present  project  were  reviewed. 


Some  debate  took  place  regarding  the  need  to  gather  information  through  the  survey 
that  is  available  from  other  sources  such  as  military  records.  In  order  to  minimize  respondent 
burden,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  instrument  relatively  short.  Yet  problems  with  imssmg 
and  incomplete  records  often  accompany  extant  data.  In  the  end  it  was  decided  that 
extremely  important  information,  such  as  transition  services  participated  in,  would  be  venfied 
as  part  of  the  survey  instrument.  More  basic  information  like  rank  at  separation  would  be 
abstracted  from  military  records. 

Although  there  were  some  differences  between  ^e  ex-servicemember/civilian 
employee  and  spouse  questionnaires,  a  majority  of  the  items  were  substantively  comparable. 
This  led  to  the  decision  to  merge  the  two  instruments  into  a  single  Computer-Assisted 
Telephone  Interview  (CATI)  survey.  Differences  between  the  two  quesuonnaires  were 
managed  by  branching  routines  programmed  in  the  CATI  system.  This  reduced  programming 
and  streamlined  the  training  of  interviewers. 


During  piogramming,  extreme  care  was  taken  to  ensure  that  the  branching  rouunes 
operated  as  expected,  and  that  the  output  data  file  conformed  to  strict  standards  of  quality  ^d 
data  integrity.  The  instrument  was  thoroughly  tested  dunng  development,  making  certain  that 
question  wonting  was  accurate,  response  alternatives  were  appropriate,  and  that  sufficient 
interviewer  instructions  were  included  to  assure  a  smooth  administration  process.  The  final 
CATI  instrument  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 


Samnline  Plan 

Obiectives  To  evaluate  JAC  services,  multivariate  analyses  were  to  be  used  to: 
compare  the  post-separation  employment  of  recipients  and  nonrecipients  of  services;  measure 
the  impact  of  the  job  assistance  services  on  achieving  employment,  and;  assess  whether  t  e 
program  benefits  are  worth  the  costs  involved.  To  achieve  these  ends,  it  was  essential  that 
Efficient  numbers  of  participants  and  non-participants  in  JAC-sponsored  programs  be 
selected,  located,  and  interviewed  concerning  their  post-military  (or  post-Army  civilian 
employment)  experiences.  Further,  in  order  to  control  for  the  effects  of  personal  and 
background  characteristics  that  might  play  a  role  in  shaping  these  outcomes  it  vj^s  important 
•that  persons  with  such  characteristics  be  adequately  represented  in  the  sample.  These  were 
central  goals  of  the  sampling  plan,  as  described  below. 
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Snmniing  Scheme.  A  disproportionate  stratified  systemauc  jamplingjcheme 
designed,  with  the  strata  corresponding  to  major  subdomains  of  TAP  and  JAC  users.  The 
subdomains  of  interest  were  as  follows; 


1.  Navy  ex-servicemembers; 

2.  Marine  ex-servicemembers; 

3.  Air  Force  ex-servicemembers; 

4.  Army  ex-servicemembers  who  utilized  job  assistance  center  program 
services* 

5.  Army  ex-servicemembers  who  did  not  utilize  Job  assistance  center 
program  services; 

6.  Army  civilian  ex-employees  who  utilized  job  assistance  center  program 
services; 

7.  Army  civilian  ex-employees  who  did  not  utilize  job  assistance  center 
program  services; 

8.  Army  ex-servicemembers’  spouses  who  utilized  job  assistance  center 

services;  and  . 

9.  Army  ex-servicemembers’  spouses  who  did  not  utilize  job  assistance 

center  services. 

rrefltion  of  Sampling  Frame.  Individuals  in  the  sampling  frame  came  tom  two 
datafiles.  The  first  was  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  Active 
Loss  Files  (ADMLF)  which  includes  records  for  all  separaung  aenve  duty  service 
Those  meeting  the  foUowing  criteria  were  eligible  for  sample  selecnon; 

Separated  tom  the  military  during  the  period  from  October  1,  1992  to 
September  30,  1993; 

Reason  for  separation  (as  indicated  by  Interservice  Separation  Code)  was 
expiration  of  term  of  service,  early  release,  or  retiremenL 

The  second  data  file  used  in  the  creation  of  the  sampling  frame  was  the  Aimy  Civilian 
Personnel  System  (ACPERS)  file  maintained  by  PERSCOM,  which  contains  records  for  all 
Army  civiliL  employees.  Those  meeting  the  following  entena  were  included  in  the  sampling 

frame: 

Left  their  Army  civilian  positions  during  the  period  from  October  1, 

1992  to  September  30,  1993; 


United  States  citizen; 


Full-time  employee; 

Career  permanent  or  career  conditional; 
Army  appropriated  fund; 
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Personnel  action  codes  corresponding  to  retirement  (voluntary  or 
mandatory),  resignation,  or  terminadon. 


A  dala  file  idendfving  spouses  of  Army  ex-servicemembers  was  not  available^ 
all  Army  membe'rs  on  the  ADMLF  meeting  the  separatton  dale  ^"djttatus 
whose  lecotds  indicated  that  they  were  married  were  assumed  to  have  eligible  spouses.  This 
group  constituted  the  Army  spouse  sampling  frame. 

Slratification.  All  eligible  records  on  the  ADMLF  data  file  were  grouped  by  service 
branch  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  membeis  consmuted  Strata  l.Aan<13 

Z^L“tr™rSv'S^AC  was  used  to  mahe  this  determination 

S«r  servicetnemb^s,'  Department  of  Defense  ex^civUian  hfof 

dependents,  and  Reserve  and  Nauonal  Guard  members  with  a 

active  duty  seeking  emplovment  services  at  job  assistance  centets  appear  on  the  JAC-MS 
database  Using  sociai  security  numbers,  ail  eligible  Army  cx-servicemembcrs  appeanng  on 
«re  matched  to  die  JAC-MIS  file  and  wete  placed  into  the  appropnate  s«tum 
on  the  basis  of  the  match  status.  An  analogous  process  was  used  to 
civilian  personnel  as  recipients  or  nonrecipients  of  JAC  services  (strata  6  and  7)  ustng  the 

ACPERS  and  JAC-MIS  datafiles. 


When  spouses  of  ex-Army  servicemembers  visi^t^  a  cenBr,  they  “ 

provide  their  social  security  numbers  as  well  as  that  of  their  acnve  duty  husban^fe  On 

the  JAC-MIS  database,  the  recotds  of  the  spouses  (referred  to  as  '  matched 

client  ~i~rion,hip  code  of  SP.  The  social  security  numbers  from  the  JAC-MIS  wete  inched 

wiUi  those  on  the  ADMLF  to  identify  spouses  who  had  pmicipated  in  JAC  proy^  s^ 
8).  All  other  spouses  (as  indicated  by  the  marital  status  of  the  Army  veterans)  were  classtfled 

as  non-participants  (strata  9). 

nrHarin.  the  Samnl'T 

fomyr  active  duty  and  Army  civilian  employee  samples  were  town  conimn  a  host  of 
a^nonal  infomLon  on  e4  of  these  individuals.  Some  of  these  variables  “V  ^  ^ 
impaa  on  the  kinds  of  job  assistance  sought  and  on  employment-related  outcomes  Md  torn 
criterion  measures.  Therefore,  analysis  plans  were  derived  with 

variables  as  covariates  to  control  for  such  factors  as  occupatton,  rank/grade  at  separanon,  and 
SO  on. 

The  first  step  in  sample  selection  was  to  son  these  records  by 
each  of  the  stratum  This  ensured  that,  as  the  sample  was  drawn,  the  individuals  chosen 
would  represent  the  entire  range  of  the  characteristic  found  within  each  covanate.  When  a 
uniform  Lnpling  fraction  is  used  to  draw  a  sample  in  this  way,  the  ^ 

to  proportionate  stratified  sampling.  For  all  of  the 
occupLnal  group,  race-ethnicity,  and  Armed  Forces 

were  considered  to  be  important  covariates.  Within  each  stratum,  ADMLF  records  were 
ordered  according  to  the  categories  for  these  variables. 
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Because  of  its  relation  to  so  many  other  factors  (e.g..  age  time  in  sei^tce)  mth^ 
rank  was  selected  as  the  primary  sorting  variable.  Using  pay  grade  codes,  the  following 
categories  were  the  basis  for  the  ordering. 

1.  Junior  enlisted 

2.  Junior  noncommissioned  officers 

3.  Senior  noncommissioned  officers 

4.  Junior  commissioned  officers 

5.  Senior  commissioned  officers 

The  DoD  primary  occupation  codes  were  combined  into  five  occupation^  ^ups  that 
differed  for  enlisted  and  officer  personnel.  For  officers,  the  categories  were  as  follows: 

1.  General 

2.  Tactical  operations 

3.  Intelligence,  engineering  and  maintenance 

4.  Scientists  and  professionals,  health  care 

5.  Administration,  supply,  procurement,  and  related  skills 

For  enlisted  personnel,  the  occupational  categories  were  as  follows: 

1.  Infantry,  gun  ciews,  and  seamanship  specialist 

2.  Electronic  equipment  repairmen,  communications  and  intelligence 
specialists,  health  care  specialists,  other  technical  allied  specialists 

3.  Functional  support  and  administration 

4.  Electrical/mechanical  equipment  repair,  craftsmen 

5.  Service  and  supply  handlers 

The  various  race-ethnicity  groupings  were  combined  into  three  ‘^^“S°nes 
Black  and  Other.  While  for  enlisted  personnel,  the  aptitude  categones  (based  on  AFQ 
percentile  scores)  were  combined  into  the  following  four  groups: 


Category  IV 
Category  IHB 
Category  IIIA 
Category  11,  Category  I 


Percentile  Range  on  AFQT 

10-30 

31-49 

50-64 

65-99 


For  officers,  the  ADMLF  educational  data  were  collapsed  into  two  categones:  Bachelor  s 
degree  or  less,  and  beyond  a  Bachelor’s  degree. 

As  with  veturans,  the  two  primary  strata  for  former  Anny  civiliim  ™Ploy«« 
defined  by  paniciparion  or  non-panicipation  in  lAC  programs.  Within  each  of  these  smia 
t  vSaK  Sn  tevel  (supervisor  or  manager/general  work  force),  occupanonal  group, 
^XtawanTpay  grade  were  used  to  order  die  records.  The  six  occupanonal  groups 
tov^  S'the  ACPERS  database  were:  (1)  blue  collar  (2)  adminisrranve  (3)  clencal  (4) 
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Drofessional  (5)  technical  (6)  other.  The  categories  for  race-ethnicity  were  identical  to  those 
used  for  the  ex-servicemembers.  Within  each  position  level/occupational  group/race-ethnicity 

ceil,  records  were  sorted  by  the  paygrade  code. 

Records  within  each  of  the  two  soata  of  Army  veteran  spouses  were  soned  by  spouse 
rank  at  the  time  of  separation  Uunior  enlisted,  junior  noncomraisstoned  officers,  etc.)  and 
race-ethnicity. 

Allnration  of  thP  Sample  to  Strata.  Allocating  the  target  of  3,000  completed 
interviews  to  strata  needed  to  be  done  in^ch  a  way  as  to  make  possible:  compansons  of  the 
post-separation  experiences  of  those  who  received  or  did  not  receive  job  assist^c^  ^d, 
Lasiiment  of  the  impact  of  the  various  JAC-type  services  on 
equal  allocation  of  the  3,000  completed  cases  to  the  nme  smta  would 
efficient  strategy  for  the  first  purpose.  However, 
individuals  in  the  stratum  of  Army  veterans  who  participated  in 
most  likely  not  provide  sufficient  power  to  examine  the  differential  effects  of 
services.  Thus,±t  number  of  cases  allocated  to  this  stratum  was  increased  to  600,  with  the 
remaining  2,400  cases  divided  equally  among  the  eight  remaining  strata. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  individuals  in  the  Army  ex-civilian  and  Army  spouse 
populations^took  advantage  of  JAC  program  services  (3.8  and  6.7  %  of  the  a"!™* 
spMses,  respectively,  could  be  linked  to  the  JAC-MIS).  As  a  tesult.  ' 

te^act  of  job  assistance  on  outcome  measures  for  these  populations  could  not  be 
as  it  was  for  Army  veterans.  Allocating  300  completed  mtervtews  to  the  recipient  strata  for 
these  populations  was  deemed  adequate  for  the  analysis. 

The  number  of  completed  cases  allocated  to  each  stratum  had  to  be  adjusted  for  the 
fact  that  not  all  sampled  individuals  would  be  located  and  not  all  locate  in  vi  u  s  wou 
agree  to  participate.  Based  on  assumptions  concerning  locatabihty  ^d 
designated  sample  size  within  each  stratum  was  increased  to  twice  the  targeted  numbe 

completed  surveys. 

Given  the  separation  dates  of  the  population  of  interest  and  delays  in  obtaining 
approval  of  the  survey  instrument,  the  maximum  length  of  time  between  separation  from 
iStary  or  civil  service  positions  and  the  time  of  interview  would  be  27  months.  The 
comtotion  of  a  highly  mobile  society  and  the  relatively  unsettled  circumstances  facing  ±ose 
who  are  released  from  military  or  civilian  jobs,  made  it  likely  that  locating  sarnple  memten 
could  be  problematic.  To  protect  against  the  actual  location  rate  being  lower  ^han  ^xpec  ed, 
reserve  sample  was  designated.  In  each  stratum  the  size  of  the  reserve  samp  e  w  q 
S7ze  oT^e  primary  sample  with  the  exception  of  Stratum  6  -  Army  ex-civihans  lecaving 
JAC  nroEiam  services— where  the  population  size  did  not  permit  drawing  an  equ  y  size 
reserve  sSmle.  The  reserve  samples  provided  a  source  of  additional  individuals  meeting  the 
requirements  for  inclusion  in  the  study  that  could  be  drawn  upon  if  location  problems  became 

severe. 

Selection.  The  primary  and  reserve  samples  were  selected  simultaneously. 
With  the  exception  of  stratum  6  (civilians  who  used  services),  the  targete  num  er  o 
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completed  surveys  for  each  stratum  was  multiplied  by  four,  m  sampling 
computed  bv  dividing  the  stratum  universe  count  by  the  size  of  the  designated  sample 
(primary  plus  reserve).  Using  this  interval  and  a  random  stan,  an  equal  probability  systematic 

sample  was  selected. 

The  sample  town  was  randomly  divided  into  two  equal-size  subsamples,  the  pnmaiy 
and  the  reserve.  The  reserve  sample  was  then 

replicates.  For  Stmmm  6,  an  equal  ptobabiltty  systemanc  °f.  ™ 

selected.  AU  recotds  not  sampled  in  this  stramm  went  assigned  to  the  reserve  sample. 

It  apparent  after  the  primary  sample  was  released  that  the  acmal  locadon  rate 

was  going  to  be  lo^  than  expected.  As  a  tesulq  all  15  tepUcates  of  the  leseive 
wem  Lased.  Thus  final  sample  size  for  each  strata  was  four  times  the  desired  number  of 

completed  interviews  for  that  strata. 

The  strata  universe  counts,  designated  sample  sizes,  and  sampling  intervals  are  shown 
in  Table  1. 

When  the  sampling  frame  had  been  idendfied  and  the  samples  selected,  attention 
shifted  to  obtaining  telephone  numbers  for  each  sample  member.  The  following  secuon 
describes  these  efforts. 

Tracing/Tracking  Efforts 

Tnitial  Tracing/Tracking.  Upon  completion  of  the  sampling  activities  it  was  fo^d 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  selected  records  did  not  contain  telephone  numters.  some 
instances  adLss  information  was  also  missing.  It  was  clear  that  addition^ 
efforts  were  necessary.  Unlimited  resources  of  both  time  and  money  would  have  made  it 
possible  to  locate  most  of  the  individuals  in  the  sample  through  multiple  datab^es  and 
Lphisticated  credit  bureau  searches.  Due  to  the  project  schedule 
resources,  however,  a  more  realistic  approach  was  adopted  to  obtain  this  information. 

As  a  first  step  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  11,926  sample  members  (both  the 
primary  and  reserve  samples),  were  sent  to  Telematch  -  a  service  bureau 
providing  up-to-date  address  and  telephone  information.  It  is  important  to  note  that  t 
Lltiple  da^ases  used  for  selecting  the  sample  made  it  possible  for  each  sample  memter  to 
Zc  Tt^mum  of  four  separate  or  unique  addresses.  Telematch  was  asked  to  provide  a 
telephone  number  for  all  knLn  addresses  for  each  individual.  Based  on 
a  35%  rate  success  was  expected.  Of  the  11^26  cases 

^  706  individuals  -  a  success  rate  of  48%.  The  remaining  6,220  cases  (52%)  were  groupea 

together  as  constituem  elements  of  a  tracing  queue  for  later  review. 

telWe  numbers,  3,120  originated  from  the  primary  sample,  and  3,100  were  from  the 

reserve  sample. 
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Table  1.  JAC  Evaluation  Sample  Strata,  Sample  Sizes,  and  Sampling  Intervals 


Stratum 

number 

Stratum  description 

1 

1 

Universe 

count 

Total 

sample 

Sampling 

interval 

1 

Navy  ex-servicemembers 

59,514 

1,200 

49.595 

2 

Marine  ex-servicemembers 

23,975 

1,200 

19.979 

3 

Air  Force  ex-servicemembers 

40,427 

1,200 

33.689 

4 

Army  ex-servicemembers 
with  JAC  program  services 

42,622 

2,400 

17.759 

5 

Army  ex-servicemembers 
without  JAC  program 
services 

22,576 

1,200 

18.813 

6 

Army  ex-civilians  with  JAC 
program  services 

1,126 

1,126 

1.000 

7 

Army  ex-civilians  without 

JAC  program  services 

28,617 

1,200 

23.848 

8 

Army  spouses  receiving  JAC 
program  services 

2,340 

1,200 

1.950 

9 

Army  spouses  not  receiving 
JAC  program  services 

32,503 

1,200 

27.085 

Address  and  telephone  information  provided  by  Telematch  was  merged  back  to  the 
sample  member's  data  record  in  advance  of  conducting  the  intemews.  In  cases  where 
multiple  numbers  were  provided  for  a  single  sample  member,  all  were  merged  back  m  the 
individual’s  data  record.  Each  telephone  number  was  used  in  subsequent  location  efforts, 

starting  with  the  most  recent. 

Tracing/Tracking  During  the  Interview  Process.  As  detailed  above,  the  ^t^iles 
used  in  sample  selection  (ACPERS,  ADMLF,  etc.)  and  the  Telematch  search  were  the  first 
sources  of  address  information  and  telephone  numbers  for  each  sample  member.  In  many 
instances,  the  sample  member  was  contacted  based  on  this  information  and  the  initial  call 
resulted  in  a  completed  interview.  In  other  cases,  the  initial  phone  c  e  to  a  senes  o 
follow-up  calls  -  in  essence  tracking  the  sample  member  by  contaenng  people  who  may  have 
known  how  or  where  he/she  could  be  reached. 
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Interviewers  collected  this  information  and  continued  to  call  each  lead  in  hopes  of 
locating  the  named  individual.  This  involved  making  more  than  20  phone  calls  in  some 
cases.  This  situation  was  not  completely  unexpected  given  that,  at  i  e  time  o  sepa 
militarv  personnel  often  do  not  have  a  permanent  residence  Consequently,  it  is  not 
uncommL  for  them  to  provide  the  address  of  a  relative  or  fnend  with  established 
residence  for  interim  mailing  purposes.  This  is  the  information  that  would  be  on  the 

ADMLF. 

Despite  concentrated  effons  to  locate  all  respondents,  in  many  cases  this  proved 
impossible  given  the  time  and  resource  constraints.  A  total  of  2  371  sample  mernber^ou  d 
not  be  located  (1,070  from  the  primary  sample  and  1,301  from  the  reserve  samp 
cases  were  added  to  those  already  placed  in  the  tracing  queue  from  earlier 
efforts  at  Telematch.  This  resulted  in  a  total  of  8,591  cases  in  the  tracing  queue  (4,190  from 
the  primary  sample  and  4,401  from  the  reserve  sample). 

Aririifinnal  Tracing/Trackin{>  and  Interviewing.  Given  the  large  proporaon  of  c^s 

in  the  tracing  queue  at  the  conclusion  of  interviewingT72%  of  '^ose  s^mpk^  nuroosf  S 
to  implement  a  final  tracing/tracking  and  interviewing  procedure.  The  primary  pu^ose  of 
this  effort  was  to  obtain  approximately  150  additional  completed  interviews  that  non- 
response  bias,  if  any,  could  be  statistically  approximated.  A  second  purpose  was  to  obtam 
sufficient  surplus  of  interview  data  necessary  to  make  an  informed  decision  with  respect  to 
data  weighting  and  statistical  adjustments  for  non-response. 

The  final  tracing/tracking  procedure  involved  sending  ail  8,591  cases  in  the  tracing 
queue  through  the  U.S.  Postal  Service’s  National  Change  of  Address  system.  This 
2M6  cases  for  which  new  address  information  was  found  (24%  of  all  tracing  caws),  "^ese 
addresses  were  sent  to  Telematch  for  purposes  of  obtaining  telephone  numbers.  Telematch 
was  able  to  provide  numbers  for  only  743  of  the  cases  (35%  of  those  wi  a  new  , 

8  6%  of  aU  L:ing  cases).  The  interview  process  was  repeated  for  these  cases,  yielding 
additional  229  completed  interviews.  Time  and  resources  did  not  permit  further  pursuit  of  the 

untraced  cases. 


Interviewer  Training  and  Data  Collection 

Intfpviewer  Training  Interviewers  are  critical  to  the  success  of  any  telephone 
survey,  -nterefore.  training  these  individuals  is  of  utmost  taporan“-  Ev="  J^o  have  a 
great  Lai  of  experience  conducting  telephone  surveys  need  to  be  '5°™“^'’''' 

Skground  and  purpose  of  each  new  project,  as  well  as  the  ms  and  outs  of  the  CATI  sys^ 
as  ap^ed  in  each  instance.  This  allows  them  to  deal  with  all  connngencies  and  to  provide 
appr”  riaie  feedback  to  any  inquiries  received.  Three  primary  training  instruments  were 

compiled  for  this  project. 


1)  Question-by-Question  Specifications 

2)  Respondent  Question  and  Answer  List 

3)  Glossary  of  Military  Terms 
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The  question-by-question  specifications,  referred  to  as  Q-by-Qs 
information  on  specific  survey  items.  Interviewers  were  trained  to  consult  the  QxQs 
whenever  asked  a  question  about  the  intent  or  background  of  a  pamcular  item.  If  the  QxQs 
“provSe  the^ece  information  to  satisfy  the  respondent,  they  were  instructed  to 

consult  a  Telephone  Research  Center  supervisor. 

Beyond  questions  about  specific  items,  respondents  to  phone  surveys  often  want  more 
general  information  about  the  project  than  is  covered  in  the  introductory  statement 
Therefore  all  interviewers  were  provided  with  a  list  of  anticipated  respondent  Qi^stio 
coupled  vdth  suggested  answers.  This  list  covered  general  survey-related  and  AC^-specific 
questions.  By  providing  this  list  in  advance,  the  interviewers  were  able  to  study  the  answers 
Md  so  were  better  prepared  to  quickly  and  correctly  respond  to  inquines  received. 

The  third  training  item  provided  to  interviewers  was  a  glossap^  of  militapr  terms.  This 
was  necessary  because  of  the  nature  of  the  survey  and  the  likelihood  of  respondents  using 
unfamiliar  ^litary  phrases  and  acronyms.  The  glossary  was  produced  on  hard-st^k  paper 
and  distributed  to  all  interviewers  who  were  instructed  to  maintain  it  in  t  eu-  wor 
reference  during  phone  calls. 

Although  written  materials  ate  vital  in  the  training  of  CATl  intervietvers,  the  many 
facets  aSd  feaLs  of  the  specif.c  instrument  can  only  be  taught  by  having  these  personnel  sit 
with  the  computer  and  navigate  through  the  survey  on-line  Approxmaiely  24  hoTO  of 
hands-on  iraiLg  were  provided  for  this  study,  16  hours  of  general  interviewer  and  8  hours  of 

ACAP-specific  instruction. 

saining  concentrated  on  operating  the  CATl  computer  system,  with  further 
emohasis  on  interviewing  skilU,  ptonunciadon,  and  telephone  center  administranve 
procedures  The  ACAP-specifle  instruction  was  designed  to  fanulianze  interviewers  *e 
sS^Tve  content  of  the  survey.  Each  interviewer  participa«d  in  group  ^ 

they  were  caUed  upon  to  read  questions  aloud  aud  then  reeotd  the  responses  in 
system  This  was  followed  by  individualiaed  training  involving  script^  role  plays  desired 
0  Ssd^  simulate  inrarviewing  condidons.  Role  plays  required  ^  “ 

pairs  -  one  aedng  as  the  respondent,  and  one  as  the  interview«--wh.le  being  nmnim^^  by  an 
Llructor.  This  intensive  program  demanded  that  the  l^ees  become  familiar  and 
comfortable  with  the  ACAP  instrument  prior  to  “live’  interviewing. 

Final  Disposition  of  Cases 

A  total  of  1,854  hours  were  logged  in  achieving  the  2,766  cmpleted  interviews.  Daa 
.niurrion  look  place  from  November  1994  through  January  1995.  The  final  disposition 
cases  that  made  up  the  sample  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

The  column  totals  in  Table  2  show  the  number  of  members  in  each  stratum  from  the 
total  primary,  and  reserve  samples.  The  row  totals  display  the  number  of  cases  across  all 
l™;S^ded  up  in  each  of  the  fifteen  different  categories  listed  under  the  first  column 

tided,  Final  Disposition. 
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Table  2 

Final  Disposition  of  Cases 
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Completed  interviews  appeared  somewhat  unifomtiy  7' 

u  L  ,~,„rTinrT  from  ">'^7  of  the  1  200  mcmbers  in  strata  9  (18.9%)  to  31/  ot  me 

m^Lrs  in  strata  3  (26%).  There  were  also  327  respondents  who  refused  to  complete 

ai*”interview  after  contact  was  made  with  them.  Strata  2  had  the  lowest  refusal  rate  ..  o  , 

and  strata  7  had  the  highest  ^4.8%). 

Data  Cleaning  and  Data  Delivery 

The  CATI  database  was  converted  to  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS)  format  using 

an  SAS  macro  procedure  developed  in-house.  The  resulting  ^^^^Army 

oroduce  one  data  file  for  each  sample  type-ex-active  mUitary.  Army  civilian,  and  ^y 
spouse.  These  files  contain  the  survey  responses  for  all  respondents  w  o  ®  ^ 

interview  The  ex-military  file  contains  1,693  cases,  the  civilian  file  560,  and  the  spouse  file 
513  m  SAS  Ls  we7checked  for  accuracy  by  comparing  frequencies  on  each  vanable  to 

d!ose  tom  ^original  CAIl  database.  No 

control  process.  The  SAS  datasets  were  then  transported  from  the  VAX 
environment. 

Seleced  variables  were  exriaced  tom  .he  ADMLF  and  ACPERS 
mamhed  back  «.  die  CATI  daubase  to  provide  background  and  7"  ^e  rc 

..mpl,  nie  resulting  SAS  dataseri  were  also  ffansponed  tom  the  VAX  to  the  PC 

environment. 

User  documentation  deUvercd  with  the  six  datafiles  mentioned  above  included  a 
narrative  describing  each  ftle  and  discussing  CATI  coding  conventions,  contots  hstings.  and 
formatted  frequencies  for  the  three  survey  datafiles. 

Adjustments  for  Nonrepresenfativeness  and  Nonresponse 

The  aonlication  of  weights  to  survey  data  is  done  to  correct  for  the  fact  that  the  final 
sample  often  does  no.  mato  the  population  on  key  backgmund  or 

that  may  be  related  to  the  outcomes.  Thus,  if  population  esumates  are  des^d  and  a  sample 
rf  Jr^nto«rfound  to  have  a  smaller  pmportion  of  Hispanics  than  ts  tite  c^  m  *e 
populLon,  an  adjustment  factor  is  calculated  and  apphed  that  gtves  more  wetght  to 
responses  of  those  Hispanics  who  are  in  the  sample. 

The  regression  analvses  that  make  up  the  larger  par.  of  the  results  reporied  here 
tun  without  Tw  of  we'ighri.  TTis  is  because  the  facmrs  on  which  the  weights  would  be 
calculated  (i.e.,  rank,  occupation,  AFQT/education,  race-ethnicity)  were  included  in  the 
regression  equations,  and  thus  controlled  for  in  that  way. 

Samnle  weights  were  derived  to  suppon  future  analyses  of  the  resultant  data  that 
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if  there  were  differences  on  the  key  demographic  variables  (rank,  occupanon,  AFOTed,  race- 
ethnicity)  between  respondents  and  nonrespondents.  For  instance,  were  Army  veterans  who 
received  JAC  services  and  who  were  also  interviewed  for  this  evaluation  different 
who  received  services  and  were  selected  for  the  sample  but  who  could  not  be  reached  or 
refused  to  be  interviewed  in  terms  of  their  rank  at  separation,  occupational  specialties  ^QT 
or  educational  category,  or  racial  ethnic  group?  Where  such  differences  were  *e 

sample  weights  for  the  members  of  that  cell  were  multiplied  by  a  nonresponse  adjusment 
factor  (the  inverse  of  the  response  rate  for  that  stratum).  Again  the  analyses  reponed  here  do 
not  rely  on  such  population  estimates,  instead  they  are  based  on  the  unweighted  ana  y 

sample. 


Caveats 

It  is  imponant  to  keep  in  mind  when  reviewing  the  evaluation  results  that  tr^sition 
and  job  assistance  services  have  matured,  expanded,  or  been  revised  since  the  sample 
mer^bers  had  access  to  them.  For  example,  during  the  timeframe  covered  by  this  survey, 
there  was  no  specialized  job  assistance  program  for  officers.  Hot  Leads  were  not 
as  they  are  now,  and  employer  parricipation  in  automated  employment  systems  such  as 
DORS,  TBB  and  AEAN  was  at  much  lower  levels  than  today. 

The  reader  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  representadveness  of  the  sample  is 
unknown,  and  applying  sampling  weights  will  not  necessarily  correct  for  any 
unrepresentativeness  or  non-response  bias.  Therefore,  findings  based  on  the  ample  mustbe 
take!?  as  tentative.  The  findings,  however,  can  be  used  to  fotmulate  reasonable 
about  the  impact  of  providing  transition  and  job  search  assistance  to  servicemembers  and  their 

spouses  and  to  Army  civilians. 

Analyses 

Purpose.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  analyses  was  to  determine  whether  the  job 
assistance  services  affected  servicemembers  post-transition  earnings, 

other  job-related  measures.  Toward  this  end,  critenon  vanables  were  specified  and  the  impact 
of  transition  and  job  assistance  services  above  and  beyond  potentially  confounding  vmables 
(e.g.,  individual  mid  military  demographics)  on  measures  of  success  in  the  civilian  job 

market  was  assessed. 

The  general  analytic  objective  of  isolating  and  measuring  the  impact  of  the  provision 
of  job  assistance  services  was  also  pursued  for  Army  spouses  and  civilians. 

Initial  Selection  of  Variables.  The  combined  CATI  questionnaire  consisted  of  57 
questions  many  of  which  involved  branching.  Thus,  no  respondent  was  asked  every  question 
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(see  Appendix  A).‘  For  example.  Question  20  asked  respondents  whether  they  received  job 
assistance  in  12  specific  areas  such  as  career  planning  and  resume  preparation.  A  subsequent 
question  asked  respondents  to  only  rate  the  usefulness  of  the  services  diat  had  been  provided. 
In  addition  to  questionnaire  items,  variables  were  derived  from  DMDC  and  Army  daw  i  es 
used  to  extract  the  military,  spouse,  and  civilian  samples.  Altogether,  the  quesuonnaire  and 
file  data  could  comprise  well  over  100  variables. 

To  identify  a  subset  of  the  many  possible  variables  that  could  be  used  to  account  for 
the  observed  variadon  in  job-related  outcome  measures,  a  number  of  variable  selecuon  cmena 
were  employed.  Foremost  among  these  was  the  relevance,  as  judged  by  the  authors,  of  the 
variables  for  predicting  or  estimating  job  success.  The  authors  were  guided  in  eir 
judgments  by  a  simplified  model  (see  Figure  1)  which  hypothesized  a  number  of  causal 
relationships  among  individual  demographic  constructs,  miUtary  service  history,  measures  of 
the  area  in  which  the  sample  members  lived,  the  type  and  amount  of  transition  and  job 
assistance  services  received,  the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  these  services  and  acavmes 
during  the  first  three  months  after  separation.  Vanables  that  appeared  to  be  potentially 
important  measures  of  the  different  model  constructs  were  selected  for  use  in  the  initial 
andyses.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  selecting  variables  that  helped  define  the  type  and  duration 
of  transition  and  job  search  assistance  received  as  well  as  on  selecnng  vanables  that  might  be 
thought  to  incorporate  alternate  explanations  of  any  observed  impact  of  the  transition  and  jo 

assistance  measures. 


Another  criterion  initially  used  to  select  variables  was  whether  the  vanable  exhibited 
sufficient  variance  in  the  analytic  samples.  Frequency  distributions  of  the  response  to  the 

questionnaire  items  were  examined  and  items  that  were  answered  similarly  by  the  vast 

majority  (over  95%)  of  the  respondents  were  generally  not  used  in  the  analyses.  On  the  basis 
of  these  criteria,  107  variables  were  selected  for  initial  analyses. 


Further  Variable  Selertinn  Procedures.  As  the  number  of  initially  selected  variables 
was  stiU  too  large,  the  number  of  independent  variables  was  funher  reduced  through  a  senes 
of  hierarchical  multiple  regression  analyses.  The  model  diagrammed  in  Figure  1  assumes 
causal  linkages  among  five  blocks  of  variables:  (1)  Variables  that  measure  demographrc  and 
other  personal  characteristics  of  the  respondents  including  aspects  of  their  military  service 
(e  g  ^ars  of  service)  and  the  area  in  which  they  lived;  (2)  Variables  that  are  measures  of  the 
type  and  amount  of  transition  and  job  search  assistance  services  the  respondents  received; 

(3)  Measures  of  the  respondents’  satisfaction  with  the  transition  and  job  search  assismce  cy 
had  received;  (4)  Variables  indicating  some  of  the  respondents’  actions  or  actiyines  after 
receiving  the  assistance  and  up  to  three  months  after  separating,  and  (5)  mp  ojynent  status 
as  measured  by  (a)  annual  earnings,  (b)  ratings  of  job  benefits,  pay,  opportunity  or 


‘  Rather  than  dropping  non  applicable  cases  from  the  analysis  because  of  missing  data  the  mean 
value  was  assigned  to  such  cases  and  a  one/zero  dummy  vanable  was  cr^  to  capture  whether  or  not » 
had  been  assij^  as  the  variable  value.  In  this  manner,  all  cases  could  be  used  in  the  analyses.  Mean  vanable 
values  were  not,  however,  used  as  subsututes  for  missing  dependent  vanable  values. 
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Rgure  1.  Model  for  Estimating  Effects  of  Transition/Job  Assistance  on  Work  Status 


promotion,  and  other  aspects  of  the  job;  (c)  current  financial  condinon  relative  to  financial 
Lndition  when  in  Service,  (d)  ratings  of  how  well  respondents  felt  they  were  “ 

enter  the  civilian  job  market,  and  (e)  whether  the  respondents  had  received  any  uneinployme 
compensation  since  separation.  The  initial  sets  of  variables  in  each  of  these  blocks  are  listed 
in  Table  3  along  vriih  an  indication  of  how  the  variabies  were  denved. 

The  fet  foor  sets  of  variables  were  intredoced  into  hierarehical  muldpie  regression 
equations  in  the  order  suggested  by  the  model.  TTiat  is,  for  ex^ple  the  effects  of  n^nsmon 
a^d  job  assistance  on  yearly  earnings  was  assessed  after  conffolling  for  individual  and 
military  demographics.  A  separate  equation  was  developed  for  each  of  the  five 
depe^nt/criterion  or  outcome  variables.  After  each  set  of  vanables  was  mtr^uced  into  an 
equation,  the  statistical  significance  of  the  increase  in  explanatory  power  (R  )  that  resulted 
ftom  adding  the  set  of  variables  to  the  mulnple  regression  equation  was  assessed.  If  th 
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Table  3.  Initial  Sets  of  Variables  Used  in  Hierarchical  Regression  and  Factor  Analyses 


Individual/Militarv  Demographics 


Source  Variable 


Hie  Male  vs  Female 

Rle  Officer  vs  others 

nie  Enlisted  vs  others 

File  Years  of  service 

File  Combat  job  in  mil 

Hie  El  repair  job  in  mil 

File  Supply  job  in  military 

Rle  Communications/Intelligence  job 

File  Admin  job  in  military 

File  Black  vs  others 

Rle  Hispanic  vs  others 

File  White  vs  others 

Rle  Months  since  separation 

File  Aptimde  category 

File  Aptimde  category  missing 

Rle  Separation  --  expir.  of  term 

Rle  Separation  --  early 

Rle  Separation  --  retired 

Rle  Age 

Rle  Ex-Army  member  vs  others 

File  Ex-Air  Force  member  vs  others 

File  Ex-Marine  Corps  member  vs  others 


Source 

Variable 

Ql/Census 

Postal  area  per  capita  income 

Q  1/Census 

%  population  in  urban  area 

Q1 

Midwest  vs  others 

Q1 

West  vs  others 

Q1 

South  vs  others 

Q2 

Years  of  education 

Q3 

Married  vs  not  married 

Q3b 

Divorced/widowed 

Q3c 

Spouse’s  years  of  education 

Q4 

Number  of  dependents 

Q8 

Had  second  job  while  in  military 

Q50 

Spouse  worked  before  member  left 

Q55 

Non-job  taxable  income 

Q56 

Owns  home 

Traii<itinn/Tob  Search  Assistance  Variables 


Qll  Rcvd  interpretation  of  military  experience 

Qll  Rcvd  educational  planning/advice 

Qll  Rcvd  V A  benefits  advice/assistance 

Qll  Rcvd  relocation  advice/assistance 

Qll  Rcvd  info  on  unemployment  compensation 

Qll  Rcvd  financial  advice/planning 

Qll  Rcvd  stress  management 

Qll  Rcvd  info  on  Reserves/National  Guard 

Q12  Attended  DoL  TAP  workshop 

Q12a  Number  of  days  attended  TAP 

Data  Days  attended  TAP  missing 

Q13  Attended  other  (non-DoL)  workshop 

Q15  Had  one-on-one  counseling 

Q16  Number  of  counseling  hours 

Q17  Total  hours  of  job  search  assistance 


Q20  Rcvd  career  planning 

Q20  Rcvd  indiv.  job  search  info 

Q20  Rcvd  resume/cover  Itr  preparation 

Q20  Interviewing  coaching 

Q20  Salary  negotiation 

Q20  Use  of  employer  network 

Q20  Use  of  DORS 

Q20  State  employ,  job  bank 

Q20  Use  of  TBB 

Q20  Information  on  federal  jobs 

Q20  Use  of  hot  lead  job  listings 

Q20  Job  fairs 

Q52  Spouse  used  job  search  assistance 


Conun ued 
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Table  3.  Initial  Sets  of  Variables  Used  in  Hierarchical  Regression  and  Factor  Analyses 
(Cont.) _ _ _ 


Source 


llA 

Data 


Q7 

Q27 

Q30 

Q32 

Q32 

Q32 

Q51 

Q53 

Q54 


Q9 

QIO 

Q24 

Q25 

Q26 


Q26a 

Q37 

Q37a 

Q38 

Q39 

Q42 

Q44 

Q45 


«sf.Hsfnrtion  with  Transition/'Joh  ^p--»rrh  Service  Variabigs 


Variable 

Satisfaction  with  trans.  services  reed 
Satisfaction  with  trans.  service  missing 


Variable 

Sat  with  job  search  services  revd 
Satisfaction  with  job  services  missing 


Aftivitv  After  RfK^eipt  of  Assistance 


Member  of  reserves/National  Guard 
Received  separation  or  severance  pay 
Had  unused  leave  when  separated 
Cashed  in  leave 
Used  leave  to  hunt  for  a  job 
Used  leave  for  a  vacation 
Spouse  left  job  after  member  left 
Spouse  currently  works  for  pay 
Spouse  earnings 


Q35  Looked  for  job  after  separation 

Q35  Stayed  at  home  after  separation 

Q35  Started  work  after  separation 

Q35  Started  school  after  separation 

Q35  Took  vacation  after  separation 

Q35  Permanently  retired  after  separation 

Q35  Did  something  else  after  separation 


Outcomes  or  Dependent  V ariables 


Sifills  gained  would  help  get  job 

Work  attitudes  &  values  would  help  get  job 

Understands  making  most  of  military  exp. 

Well  prepared  for  job  market 

Job  assistance  had  positive  effect  on 

recommending  a  miliary  career 

Would  recommend  joining  the  military 
Collected  unemployment  compensation 
Weeks  colleaed  unemploy,  compensation 
Weeks  unemployed 
Cuirently  working  for  pay 
Hours  worked  per  week 
Yearly  earnings 
Months  in  primary  job 


Q47a 

Q47b 

Q47c 

Q47d 

Q47e 

Q48a 

Q48b 

Q48c 

Q48d 

Q57 


Rating  of  pay 

Rating  of  retirement  benefits 
Rating  of  other  benefits 
Rating  job  security 

Rating  opportunities  for  advancement 

Doesn’t  often  think  about  quitting 

Work  challenging 

Have  skills  to  do  job  well 

Service  training  useful  in  doing  work 

Comparative  financial  condition  to 

service 


overaU  set  was  significanilv  related  statistically  to  civiliaii  financial  or  employment  success 
the  statistical  significance"  of  the  individual  variables  compnsing  the  set  were  examined  Md 
fsiSSc^t  (p  S  05)  either  when  the  variable  was  first  introduced  in  the  equauon  or  after 
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aU  variables  being  tried  out  had  been  introduced  into  the  equat.on,  ,t  was  selected  for  further 
analyses. 

:;l"  ~.-sV  « •■*»  *“ 

why  the  variable  was  omitted. 

Mom  The  orincipal  analyses  performed  involved  hierarchical  multipl^e 

Mam  Analysis.  •  ^  h  the  indeoendent  variables  in  fitting  the  model  to  the  data 

regression.  The  ^  ge  jn  the  dependent  variable  (e.g.,  yearly  earnings) 

would  occur  for  a  change  in  one  unit  of  office 

:S"h  r— vame^ould  inc^e  (a^oridve 
weight)  or  decrease  (a  neganve 

regression  weights  obmned  when  “  e"L?aWes  The  wetghts  obtained 

arc  measures  of  the  Direc  Effects  and  the  Direct  Effects  are  measures  of  the 

-  later  sets  of  variables  in 

the  model. 

i  a*  73,  "i""'  “iS— . 

composites  not  only  'he  nunte  dependent  variables 

:;S:^dS  S^'inT&cal  muldp^  tegression  analyses  and  two  hey  independent 
“abL  that  measure  the  transition  and  job  search  asststance  recetved. 

AnHitionnl  Analyses.  Four  additional  analyses  were  conducted  on  the  ex- 
servicemember  data: 

ni  The  simole  comelations  between  the  selected  outcome  measures  and  the  initially 
selected  independent  variables  were  obtained.  The  size  ot  the  correiauons 
presages  the  results  of  the  multiple  conelanon  analyses. 

(2^  The  ex-servicemembers  who  reponed  that  they  had  received)^  search  assistance 


to  determine  whether  the  mean  usefulness  ratings  were  significantly  different  across  the 
different  job  search  assistance  services. 

,  K^rc  nskcci  how  thev  found  their  current  Jobs, 

n'i  The  emoloved  e.\-servicemembers  were  asKeu  now  cv 

•nte  peSntage  of  ex-sLicemembers  who  found  their  jobs  through  varrous  types  of 
information  sources  was  obtained. 

Sit - 

job  search  assistance  services  provided  and  the  degree  of  sansfaction  wtth  those  services. 

results  obtained  for  the  ex-servicemembers. 
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Chapter  3 
Results 


Ex-Servicemembers 
Composite  Variable  Formation 

Factor  and  item  analyses  were  run  on  sets  of  questionnaire  items  that  were  similar  in 
content  TTie  objectives  of  these  analyses  were  (1)  to  reduce  the  number  of  independent  and 
d^^ndent  variables  that  would  be  used  in  later  analyses;  and  (2)  to  construct  meaningful 
S^cUosite  variables  for  use  in  the  later  analyses.  The  factor  and  item  analyses  were 

conducted  on  five  sets  of  items/variables: 

(a)  Seven  questionnaire  items  which  called  for  evaluations  of  how  well  prepared 
for  the  civilian  job  market  the  respondents  felt  they  were  and  whether  they 
would  recommend  the  military  as  a  career, 

(b)  Seven  questionnaire  items  which  asked  respondents  to  rate  different  aspects  of 
their  jobs  (e.g.,  their  pay,  benefits); 

(c)  Nine  variables  that  measured  different  aspects  of  how  well  the  ex- 
servicemembers  were  doing  vocationally  and  financially, 

(d)  Eight  items  that  were  measures  of  whether  or  not  the  ex-servicemembers 
received  specific  transition  assistance  services. 

(e)  Twelve  questionnaire  items  that  were  measures  of  whet  er  or  not  t  e  ex 
servicemembers  received  specific  job  search  assistance  services. 

ConceptuaUy,  factors  are  underlying  dimensions,  constmcts,  or  themes  uninng  *e 
items.  TTiey  L  dtived  statisdcaUy  through  patterns  of  coirelations 
indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  items  represent  the  underlymg  dtmension.  the  htghe 
loading  the  stronger  the  relationship  between  the  item  and  the  construe  . 

Preoaredness  fnr  Civilian  Job  Market.  Factor  and  item  analyses  were  conducted  on 
a  set  of  seven  questionnaire  items  concemingTttimdes  toward  the  milio^.  More 
these  items  coveted  the  usefulness  of  mUitaiy  expenence  in  securing  civiliM  sector  jota  and 
tong  ,0  recommend  joining  the  military  and/or  makmg  a  carew  of  the  tmhtary. 

Tabll  4  lists  these  seven  atritudinal  items  and  presents  the  Shto  Mpha 

between  the  items  and  the  factors  obtained  in  the  factor  analyses. 

coefficient)  of  both  a  two-item  and  a  seven-item)  composite  were  asressetl  TOe  two-item 
composite  had  a  reliability  of  .71;  the  seven-item  composite  » 
subs^tial  cohesiveness.  In  the  interests  of  parsimony, 
definiuon,  the  composite  that  encompassed  ail  seven  items  wa 

lob  Ratings,  Sampled  ex-servicemembers  who  indicated  that  they  were  working  were 
asked  to  evaluate  various  Kpecis  of  their  jobs.  They  were  asked  to  rate  theirjobsin  reg^ 
to  pay,  retirement  and  other  benefits,  job  security,  and  opponunities  for  .  J''  >' 

were  also  asked  whether  they  found  their  work  challenging  and  whether  they  frequendy 
toght  atout  quTtdng 'heir  jobs.  Factor  analyses  of  the  responses  to  these  .terns  mdicated 
to  *e  iSligs  of  reltemenJ  and  other  beneftts  had  relauvely  higher  loadings  on  one  factor 
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Rotated  Factor  Loadings  of  Items  Assessing  Usefulness 
of  Military  Service  (n  =  1359  ex-servicemembers) 


Item  No, 

Ul  iTllllUAi  T 

Job  Aspect 

Factor  I  Factor  II 

!  1 

9 

.Skills  gained  would  help  get  job 

.42 

.42 

10 

Wfwk  attitudes  and  values  would  help  get  job 

.45 

.18 

24 

Understands  how  to  make  most  of  military  skills  and 
experience _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.21 

.63 

25 

Well  prepared  for  job  market 

.17 

.79 

26 

Job  assistance  services  had  positive  effect  on 
recommending  a  military  career 

.66 

.21 

26A 

Would  recommend  joining  the  military 

.69 

.10 

48D 

Service  training  useful  in  doing  work 

.43 

.31 

whereas  the  other  evaluations  had  relatively  higher  loadings  on  another  factor  (stre  Table  5). 
There  was  however,  enough  overlap  in  the  loadings  on  the  two  factors  across  the 
^onSre  items  m  suggest  that  it  might  ^  better  in  the  interest  of  parstmony  to  form  a 

composite  composed  of  all  the  items. 


Table  5.  Rotated  Factor  Loadings  of  Job  Ratings 
(n  =  1354  ex-servicemembers)  _ 


Item  No. 

Ul  —  — - -  ^ 

Job  Aspect 

Factor  I 

Factor  II 

47A 

Pay _ _ _ - _ _ _ 

.48 

.35 

47B 

Retirement  benefits 

.25 

.69 

47C 

Other  benefits  (medical,  dental,  vacations,  education 
training 

.25 

.84 

47D 

Job  security 

.52 

.35 

47E 

Opportunities  for  advancement 

.63 

.31 

48A 

Doesn’t  often  think  about  quilting 

.62 

.14 

48B 

Work  challenging 

.57 

.15 
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Reliability  coefficients  were  subsequently  obtained  for  three  groupings  of  items: 
ratings  of  retirement  and  other  benefits-.78;  ratings  of  pay,  job  secunty,  advancement 
opportunities,  work  challenge,  and  frequency  of  thoughts  about  quitting-.74;  and  all  seven 
items-.80.  Because  the  composite  formed  from  averaging  the  responses  to  all  seven  items 
proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  composite  and  would  encompass  the  broadest  set  ot  job 
aspects,  that  composite  was  used  in  subsequent  analyses. 

Financial  Variables.  In  addition  to  the  questionnaire  items  that  ^ked  for  ratings  of 
the  ex-servicemembers’  ]6bs  and  how  well  they  felt  they  were  prepared  for  the  civihan  job 
market,  there  were  nine  items  that  were  related  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  ex- 
servicemembers.  These  items  ate  listed  in  Table  6  along  with  the  results  of  a  factor  analysis 
of  the  variables  from  the  item  responses. 

Table  6.  Rotated  Factor  Loadings  of  Financial  Condition  Variables 
(n  =  1530  ex-servicemembers) 


Item  No. 


Financial  Aspects 


Collected  unemployment  compensation _ 


Weeks  collected  unemployment  compensation 


Weeks  unemployed _ _ _ 


Currently  working  for  pay _ _ 


Hours  worked  per  week  _ 


Yearly  earnings  _ _ 


Months  working  in  primary  job _ _ 


Owns  home  _ _ _ 


Comparative  financial  condition  to  Service 


Factor  I 

Factor  II 

.00 

.79 

—.11 

.83 

—.57 

.29 

.85 

.01 

.87 

.01 

.68 

—.12 

.65 

—.21 

.09 

—.33 

.43 

—.04 

Two  factors  were  extracted  from  the  inteirciationships  among  the  financial  v^ables. 
Underlying  the  first  factor  apparently  was  the  length  of  time  that  the  ex-servicemember 
been  working  on  a  civUian  Job,  whereas  the  second  factor  reflected  whether  ^ 
servicemember  had  coUected  unemployment  compensation  since  leaving  the  military, 
variables  (weeks  unemployed,  currently  working  for  pay,  hours  worked  per  week,  yearly 

earnings,  and  months  working  in  primary  job)  had  relatively  high  loadings  on  e  irs 

As  the  scales  on  which  these  five  were  measured  were  all  different,  it  was  deemed 
impractical'  to  derive  a  composite  composed  of  the  five  vanables.  Instead,  one 
representative  variable,  yearly  earnings,  was  chosen  as  a  dependent  vanable  to  be  used  in 


’  A  composite  could  have  been  formed  by  first  standardizing  the  variables  and  then  obtaining  their  ^erage 
value,  turthe^sultant  scale  would  have  had  no  madily  understandable  metric  such  as  ume  worked  or  dollars 

earned. 
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further  analysis  Of  the  five  variables,  yearly  earnings  seemed  to  be  the  one  vanable  that  was 
"bomL  line"  oriented  in  terms  of  demonstititing  whether  providing  job  searoh  assistance 

services  "paid  off*  in  the  long  run. 

The  second  factor  extracted  from  the  financial  vanables  co^ed  <»» 
whedier  the  ex-servicemember  collected  unemployment 

many  weeks  Both  of  these  variables  had  low  negative  correlauons  with  yearly 
Ss”tumber  of  weeks  ex-se^icemembers  collected 

hiehlv  skewed  variable  (close  to  60%  of  the  ex-servicemembers  had  not  collected  any 
^nCw  cr^ensadon),  it  was  decided  to  use  only  “ 

collected  unemployment  compensadon  as  an  outcome  measure  m  further  analyses. 

Two  variables  did  not  have  very  high  loadings  on  either  of  the  two  factors  extracted- 
financ  J::n;“ot ‘to  caparison  to  w^nln  the  military  and  ““ 

of  reiadve  ftnanciai  condidon  was  selected  as  an  ^"rviceSbers 

because  it  seemed  to  be  capturing  an  important  comporien  f  "“y  ™ 

were  faring  since  leaving  the  Service.  Although  not  selecmd 

ownership  was  retained  in  the  analyses  as  a  control  vanable.  (Whether  ex  servtcemembers 
owned  a  home  could  impact  their  financial  condition.) 

In  summary  five  variables  were  selected  as  outcome  measures  in  further  analyses: 
meoare^esTtoto;  civilian  job  market,  average  job  radng,  reiadve  fmancal  stams,  yearly 

and  whether  the  ex-servicemember  collected  unemployment  compensadon  after 

leaving  the  military.  Table  7  presents  the  means  and  intercorreladons  of  these  tneasuxs.  Th 

Sy  torSorreladons'^ suggest  dtat  dte  ftve  dependent 

different  aspects  of  the  post-separadon  financial  and  employment  condinon  of  ex- 

servicemembers. 

unH  lob  Search  Assistance-  For  this  evaluadon,  a  conceptual  disdncdon 

educadonal  benefits,  unemployment  compensadon  ^d  the  Nadonal  Gu^^  ,Jf 

on  the  other  hand,  as  deftned  by  the  provision  of  informadon  or  services  tn  the  followmg  12 

areas: 


•  Resume  preparation; 

•  Interviewing; 

•  Career  planning;  . 

•  Government  jobs  and  SF171  form  complenon; 

•  Salary  negotiation; 

•  Individual  job  search  information; 

•  Job  fairs; 

•  Hot  lead  job  listings; 

•  Employer/alumni  network; 

•  State  job  bank; 

•  TBB; 

•  DORS 
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Table  7. 


Means  and  Intercorrelations  of  Selected  Dependent  Variables 
(n  =  1561  to  1686) 


Outcome  Measure 


(1)  Preparedness  for  civilian  job  market 
(Scale  14) _ 


(2)  Average  rating  of  job  (Scale  M) 

(3)  Comparative  financial  condition 

(Scale  1-5) _ _ 


(4)  Yearly  earnings  (dollars) _ _ 


(5)  Collected  unemployment  compensation 
(proportion) 


The  factor  analyses  of  the  8  measures  (from  Question  11)  of  whether  or  not  the  ex- 
servicemembers  had  received  specific  transition  assistance  services  resulted  in  just  one  factor 
being  extracted.  Similarly,  the  factor  analysis  of  the  12  measures  (from  Quesnon  20)  of 
whether  the  ex-servicemembers  had  received  specific  job  search  assistance  services  resulted  m 
the  extraction  of  one  factor.^  The  Alpha  reliability  of  the  eight-item  composite  formed  by 
combining  the  eight  transition  assistance  items  was  .75;  the  Alpha  reliability  of  the  twelve- 
item  composite  of  job  search  assistance  measures  was  .89.  On  the  basis  of  *ese  results,  only 
these  two  composites  were  used  in  later  hierarchical  regression  analyses  rather  than  the  20 

component  variables  separately.^ 

Univariate  Results 

Rplatinnships  between  Tndividual/Militarv  Demographics  and  Outcoige.^ 
Measures.  Table  8  presents  the  correlations  of  the  five  dependent  variables  with  ^  ^  ^ 

individual  and  miliuty  demographics  used  in  die  subsequenr  hieramhic^ 

Only  sipificant  correlations  above  .10  and  below  -.10  are  reported  (p  S  .0001).  The  stansnes 
given  in  the  table  clearly  indicate  that  demographic  and  Service-related  vanables  rend  to  be 
moTt  highly  related  to  yearly  earnings  (EARNINGS)  and  whether  ex-servicemembers 
collected  unemployment  compensation  (COLUNEMP)  than  to  how  the  ex-servicemembers 
rated  their  jobs  (RATEJOB)  and  their  current  financial  status  in  companson  to  their  status 
when  in  the  Service  (HNANCES).  Not  surprisingly,  the  vanables  that  were  positively  related 
to  EARNINGS  tended  to  be  negatively  related  to  COLUNEMP.  For 


^  An  eigenvalue  equal  to  or  greater  than  1.0  was  the  criterion  for  factor  extraction. 

^  Factor  analyses  of  the  20  transition  and  job  search  assistance  measures  indicamd  that  the  20  variables 
should  not  be  combined  into  a  smgle  overaU  measure  of  services  received,  thus  reinforcing  the  conceptual 

distinction. 


Table  8.  Correlations-  Between  Outcome  Measures  and  Individual/Military 
Demographics  (n  =  1527  to  1686  ex-seryicemembers) 

Outcome  Measure  _ r— _ 

independent  variable  MLPRPJOB  I  RATEIOB  1  FINANCES  |  EARNINGS  |  COt-UNEMP_ 

I - 1  i  ^  I  ^ 

Male  vs  Female 


Yrs  of  education 


Married 


No.  of  Dependents 


Spouse  yrs.  of  educ.  _ 


Officer  vs  others  _ 


Enlisted  vs  others 


Own  home 

.16 

.12 

Combat  job  in  mil 

—.15 

Postal  area  per  capita 
income  _ 


South  vs  others _ 


Sep.-expir.  of  term 


Separation  ~  early 


Separation  —  retired 


Age  _ 


Non-job  income  _ 


Aptitude  category 
missing 


Months  since  separation 


Black  vs  others 


White  vs  others 


Hispanic  vs  others 


.11 

.21 

—.24 

.18 

—.20 

.19 

—.15 

.13 

.21 

—.22 

—.22 

.  24 

.19 

—.45 

.22 

—.33 

—.12 

.17 

(Table  continued) 
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Tabte  8.  CorreUtions  Between  Outcome  -Measures  and  IndividuaWVlilitary 
Demographics  (Cont.) 


Outcome  Measure 

_ _ _  1  - - - - r 

Independent  Variable 

MLPRPJOB 

RATEJOB 

FINANCES 

EARNINGS 

COLUNEMP 

Divorced/  widowed 

Had  2nd  job  in  mil 

El  repair  job  in  mil 

Supply  job  in  mil 

Admin  job  in  mil 

Communications/ 
Intelliaence  job  in  mil 

Army  member  vs  others 

Air  Force  member  vs 
others 

Marine  Corp  member  vs 
others 

Midwest  vs  others 

West  vs  others 

%  population  in  urban 
area 

Spouse  worked  before 
member  left 

Aptitude  category 

*  Correlations  less  than  1 .101  omitted  from  table. 


Key 

MILPRPJOB 

Composite  -  attitudes  toward  military  acquired  skills  and  recommending 

military  as  a  career 

RATEJOB 

Composite  ratings  of  pay  benefits,  security,  advancement,  opportunities 
of  civilian  job  ( 1  =poor:  4-good) 

FINANCES 

Current  financial  status  compared  to  when  left  military 
(1=  much  worse;  5=much  better) 

EARNINGS 

Yearly  job  earnings  before  deductions 

COLUNEMP 

Collected  Unemployment  Compensation 
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example,  ex-servicemember  years  of  education,  years  ot  Service,  age,  number  of  dependents, 
whether  married,  whether  an  officer,  separation-retired,  non  job  7" 

home,  were  positively  related  to  EARNINGS  and  negatively  related  to  COLUNEMP.  A  few 
demographic  variables-male  vs.  female,  spouse  years  of  education,  and  zip  code  per  capita 
income  had  correlations  above  .10  with  EARNINGS  but  did  not  have  correspondingly  high 
negative  correlations  with  COLUNEMP.  It  is  notewonhy  that  having  a  comba  job  while  in 
the  Service  was  associated  with  lower  earnings,  whUe  having  other  types  of  military  jobs  was 

not. 

Ex-servicemembers  who  had  combat  jobs  also  tended  to  rate  themselves  less  well 
prepared  for  the  civilian  job  market  (MLPRPJOB).  On  the  other  hand,  older,  mamed  ex- 
servicemembers  with  more  years  of  service  and  more  dependents,  and  who  owned  then- 
homes  tended  to  feel  better  prepared  for  the  civilian  job  market. 

Only  a  few  of  the  individual  and  military  demographics  had  high  correlations  with 
RATEJOB  and  FINANCES.  Being  married  and  owning  one’s  home  was  assented  with 
higher  ratings  of  one’s  job  while  older  ex-servicemembers  with  more  years  of  service  tended 
to  evaluate  their  current  financial  status  as  poorer  than  when  they  were  in  t  e  service. 

The  individual  and  military  demographic  variables  that  did  not  have  rarrelations  above 
.10  or  below  -.10  with  any  of  the  five  dependent  variables  are  also  listed  in  Table  8.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  neither  branch  of  the  Service  (e.g..  Army  vs.  others)  nor  race  (e.g..  Black  vs. 
others)  had  high  correlations  (either  positive  or  negative)  with  the  outcomes.  Nor  did  any  of 
the  military  job  categories  (besides  combat)  have  high  relationships  wi  t  e  criteria  o 
success.  Likewise,  aptitude  category,  having  a  second  job  in  the  militair,  being  located  in  e 
Midwest  or  West  or  in  a  more  urban  area,  months  since  separation,  or  having  a  spouse  w  o 
was  working  when  the  ex-servicemember  separated  were  not  highly  related  to  any  of  the 

outcomes. 

Ri>lafinn.shiDs  between  Transition/.Tob  Search  Assistance  and  Outcome  Measure 
The  correlations  of  the  transition  and  job  search  assistance  variables  with  the  five  outcomes 
are  presented  in  Table  9.  Again,  only  correlations  above  .10  and  below  -.10  are  reponed  (p  _ 
.0001).  The  transition/job  assistance  variables  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  highly  coire  a 
with  ratings  of  how  well  military  service  prepared  the  respondents  for  the  civilian  job  market 
than  with  any  of  the  other  dependent  measures.  In  fact,  none  of  the  transition/job  ^sistance 
variables  was  highly  related  to  EARNINGS  and  only  one  variable,  satisfacnon  with  job  search 
assistance  services,  had  a  correlation  above  .10  with  RNANCES  Satisfacaon  job  se^h 
assistance  also  had  the  highest  correlations  with  two  other  dependent  vanables  (MLPmOB, 
and  RATEJOB).  Satisfaction  with  transition  services  also  had  high  correlations  with  bo 
MUJPRPJOB  and  RATEJOB  as  did  the  number  of  job  search  assistance  services  received. 

The  number  of  transition  services  received  was  positively  related  to  whether  the  ex- 
servicemember  collected  unemployment  compensation.  Funher  investiganon  of  this 
relationship  revealed  that  the  positive  correlation  obtained  would  be  less  than  .10  if  the 
service,  received  unemployment  compensation  information  (UNEMPL),  v^c^opped  m 
the  composite.  UNEMPL,  by  itself,  had  a  correlanon  of  .29  with  COLUNEMP. 
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Table  9.  Correlations'  of  Outcome  Measures  With  Transition/.Iob  Search 

.If  1  r'lA  1 av-cArvirpmemb6rS ) 


Outcome  Measure 

Independent  Variable 

MLPRP.IOB 

RATEJOB 

FINANCES 

EARNINGS 

COLUNEMP 

12 

Attended  other  workshop 

.10 

Had  one-r>n-one  counseling  after  T.\P 

,18 

No  of  TAP  services 

,20 

.12 

No.  of  TAP  services  less  unempioy. 

.19 

Received  unemploy,  compensation 

.12 

.29 

No  of  job  assistance  search  services 

.29 

.14 

Satisfaction  with  Transition  Services 

43 

.19 

Satisfaction  with  job  assistance 

cprvtrec 

47 

22 

.15 

▼ iwWd 

Sat,  with  job  assistance  services 

■■ 

liiidauiK 

No.  of  days  attended  TAP 

No.  of  TAP  days  attended  missing 

No.  of  job  search  assistance  hours 

Nn  nf  coiinselinc  hrs. 

Spouse  used  job  search  assistance 

Sat.  with  transition  assist,  services 
missing 

Correlations  less  than  i .  10 1  omincd  from  table. 


Key 

MILPRPJOB 

RATEJOB 

FINANCES 

EARNINGS 

COLUNEMP 


Composicc  -  attitudes  toward  military  acquired  skills  and 
recommending  military  as  a  career 

Composite  mimgs  of  pay  benefits,  secunty,  advancement,  oppoitun.t.es 
of  civilian  job  ( 1  =  poor;  4  =  good) 

Current  financial  status  compared  to  when  left  military 
( I  =  much  worse:  5  =  much  better) 

Yearly  job  earnings  before  deductions 

Collected  Unemployment  Compensation 
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The  variables  measuring  amoun.  of  time  spent  attending  TAP  or  receiving  counseling 
and  job  search  assistance  were  not  highly  (above  .10)  correlated  with  any  ot  the  live 
dependent  variables;  neither  was  the  variable,  spouse  received  job  search  assistance. 
S^ntly,  It  is  no  the  rime  spent  receiving  assistance  that  has  an  impact,  but  the  nunnber  of 
ferJSs  the  ex-servicemember  received  and  the  degree  of  his/her  satisfaction  w.ri,  these 

services. 

Though  MILPRPJOB  is  a  reliable  composite  of  both  ratinp  of  the  perceived  labor 
market  valiafof  miUlary  acquired  skills  and  experiences  and  likelihood  of  tccommening 
joining  the  militaiy,  ^ponents  were  analyzed  separately  in  relauon  to  tnmsirion  imd  job 

assistance  services.  These  additional  anaiyses  were  f  ^  ^ 

"tectuiting  value"  of  job  and  transition  assistance  and  are  highlighted  in  Table  10. 

Correlations  between  transition  and  job  assistance  variables  and  com^nents  of 
MLPRPJOB  are  provided  in  Table  10  (MLPRPJOB  is  also  included  as  a  point  of 
c^arison).  Tr^sidon  and  job  assistance  and.  to  a  greater  extent, 
services  were  related  to  ex-servicemembers  feelings  of  being  prepared  for  the  job  market. 

respondents  who  had  oncKinArne  counseling,  and  who  received  more  transiuon 
L”  oTS^l^h  ^stance,  on  average,  were  more  likely  to  agree  that  fow  to  ti^ 

the  Lst  of  their  mUitary  skiUs  and  were  more  prepared  for  the  later  m^ 
services  were  significanUy  related  to  likelihood  of  recommending  the  imlitary.  Regarding 
recruiting  value,^t  seems  that  transition  and  job  assistance  in  pamcular  were 
positive  feelings  about  the  military.  Job  and  transition  assistance  were  also  related  to 
PCTceptions  that  mllitary-acquiied  training,  skills,  and  values  are  useful  in  secunng 
S^nt  In  geiS,  however,  correlations  were  lower  for  these  tn^si^s  than  for  other 
S^ais  comUents-perhaps  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  dir^  transferability  of  some 
military  experience.  Regardless,  the  positive  findings  suggest  that  ^smon  ^d  job 
assistance  ^imize  that  transferability.  In  subsequent  analyses  of  the  outcome 
"preparedness  for  the  civiUan  job  market."  it  is  imponant  to  keep  in  mind  the  rccrumng  value 

component  of  this  outcome  measure. 

RAlufinnshins  Between  Post-Sep^ratinn  Activities  and  Outcome  Measy:^. 

One  variable-started  work  after  separation-had  significant  hjgh  coimlanons  wi*  ^ve  of 

the  outcome  measures.  Those  ex-servicemembers  who  found  jobs  duimg  the  first 

Lnths  after  separation  tended  to  have  higher  yearly  earnings,  rated  their  jobs  more  higWy. 

were  less  apt  to  coUect  unemployment  compensation,  thought  their  financial  condition 

«  b^llcr,  ted  fcl.  bcu^  prepared  for  die  job  market.  « 

planning  to  work  after  separation,  apparently  the  sooner  they  get  a  job  the  better. 

Not  surprisingly,  starting  school  soon  after  separation  tended  to  be  negatively  related 
to  yearly  earnings.  Aether  the  relationship  would  turn  positive  at  some  future  time  cannot 
te  toned  fL  the  data  collected  but  an  investment  in  educarion  ts  a  known  tnvesmtent 

in  human  capital. 
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Table  10. 


Correlations-*  of  Attitudes  Toward  the  Military  and  Transition/Job 
Assistance  Services  (n  =  1439  to  1686  ex-servicemembers) 

1  H,|p,dto  Obtain  a  Good  .lob  ^  !  Recommend  Military - 


Due  to  job 
asst. 


Joining  MLPRPJOB 


Six  of  the  variables  tapping  post  service  activity  were  significantly  related  to  whether 
the  ex-servicemember  collected  unemployment  compensation  (COLUNEMP).  Having 
received  severance  pay,  cashed  in  leave,  or  looked  for  a  job  after  separation  was  positively 
related  to  COLUNEMP.  Interestingly,  joining  the  Reser^’es  or  National  Guard 
positively  related  to  COLUNEMP.  As  might  be  expected,  having  retired  after  separation  was 
Mgatively  related  to  COLUNEMP  and  staning  work  m  the  tirst  three  months  after  separation 

was  also  negatively  related  to  COLUNEMP. 

Multivariate  Results 

Initial  Hierarchical  Multiple  Regressions.  Initially,  over  70  independent  vanables 
were  used  to  predict  the  outcome  measures.  The  variables  included  most  of  those  listed  in 
Tables  8,  9,  and  11,  as  weU  as  the  measures  of  specific  transition  and  job  search 
assistance  services.  Before  finaUy  deciding  to  use  the  two  composite  vanables  measunng  the 
number  of  such  services  received  (see  page  28)  the  authors  wished  to  see  if  any  of  the 
specific  services  had  fairly  consistent  high  regression  weights  indicating  a  strong  relationship 
with  the  outcomes.  This  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  Moreover,  the  direction  (posmve  or 
negative)  of  the  relationship  between  specific  transmon/job  assistance  services  and  the 

outcome  measures  was  inconsistent. 

Some  of  the  variables  were  dropped  because  of  their  overlap  wiA  other  vanables  in 
the  equations.  For  example.  Black  vs  Others  and  Hispanics  vs  Others  had  high  negative 
correlations  with  White  vs  Others  as  did  Separation  Early  with  Separation  at  Expirauon  of 
Term  and  Separation-Retired,  Other  variables  were  dropped  because  they  ^d  aP^^ 
significantly  in  any  of  the  equations,  either  initially  when  they  were  first  entered  or  after  all 

the  other  variables  had  entered  the  equations. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  some  variables  were  retained  even  though  they  had  only  one  or 
did  not  have  any  significant  regression  weights  in  any  of  the  equations.  Whether  the  ex- 
servicemember  was  married  or  was  white  were  two  such  vanables  among  the  demographic 
measures.  Whether  the  ex-servicemember  attended  DoL  TAP  or  had  one-on-one  counseling 
or  had  gone  on  vacation  during  the  first  three  months  after  separauon  were  also  retained 
despite  their  failure  to  enter  into  more  than  one  equation  significantly. 

After  several  iterations,  29  variables  were  retained  for  selective  use  in  the  equations 
for  aU  five  dependent  variables.  These  included  16  individual  and  mUitap^  demographic 
variables,  5  variables  measuring  the  type  and  amount  of  trarisition  and  job  search  assistance 
received,  4  variables  (including  2  indicants  of  "missing  data")  measunng  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  the  services  received,  and  4  variables  measuring  post  service  activities  In 
addition,  8  variables  were  retained  for  selective  use  in  the  equations.  These  vanables  are 
listed  in  upcoming  tables  (Tables  13,  14,  17,  19,  and  22). 
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Table  11.  Correlations  Between  Outcome  Measures  and  Post^Separation  Activities 
(n  =  1559  to  1682  ex-servicemembers) 


Independent  Variable 


MLPRPJOB 


Rac’d  severance  pay 

Cashed  in  leave 

Member  of  the  Reserves/Matl 
Guard 

Looked  for  job  after  sep 

Started  work  after  sep 

,16 

.11 

Started  school  after  sep 

Retired  vs  others 

Spouse  left  job  after  member 
left 

Outcome  Measure  _ _ _ 

RATEJOB  FINANCED  |  E.XRNINGS  COLUNEMP 


.12 


Took  vacation  after  sep 


Did  something  else  after  sep 


Used  leave  to  hunt  for  job 


Spouse  currently  works  for 
pay 


Correlations  less  than  i  .10'  omitted  from  table. 


Key 

MHPRPJOB 

RATEJOB 

FINANCES 

EARNINGS 

COLUNEMP 


Composite  -  attitudes  toward  military  acquired  skills  and  recommending 
military  as  a  career 

Composite  ratings  of  pay,  benefits,  security,  advancement,  opportunities 
of  civilian  job  (l=poon  4-good) 

Current  financial  status  compared  to  when  left  military  (1=  much  worse; 
5=much  belter) 

Yearly  job  earnings  before  deductions 
Collected  Unemployment  Compensation 


Final  Hierarchical  Multiple  Regression  Results:  Ex-Servicemembers 

Table  12  presents  for  each  of  the  outcome  measures  the  addition^  effects  (proportion 
of  variance-R')  that  each  set  of  independent  variables  had  when  added  sequentidly  to  the 
analyses  (hierarchical  regression  equations).  These  effects  were  considerably  different  across 
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Composite  rating  of  how  well  prepared 
for  the  civilian  job  market 

Individual/Military  Demographics 
Job  and  Transition  Assistance 
Satisfaction  with  Assistance 
Activity  after  Receipt  of  Assistance 


17 

5 

4 

4 

30 


.0641 

.0963 

.1804 

.0110 

.3518 


Composite  rating  of  aspects  of  jobs 

Individual/Military  Demographics 
Job  and  Transition  Assistance 
Satisfaction  with  Assistance 
Activity  after  Receipt  of  Assistance 


16 

5 

4 

4 

29 


.03056 

.0258 

.0396 

.0095 

.1054 


Comparative  evaluation  of  financial  status 

Individual/Militaiy  Demographics 

Job  and  Transition  Assistance 

Satisfaction  with  Assistance 

Activity  after  Receipt  of  Assistance 


16 

5 

4 

4 

29 


.0599 

.0106 

.0247 

.0300 

.1252 


Annual  earnings 
Individual/Military  Demographics 
Job  and  Transition  Assistance 
Satisfaction  with  Assistance 
Activity  after  Receipt  of  Assistance 

Collected  unemployment  compensation 

Individual/Military  Demographics 

Job  and  Transitional  Assistance 

Satisfaction  with  Assistance 

Activity  after  Receipt  of  Assistance 


17 

5 

4 

5 

2L 

19 

6 
4 
4 
33 


.1537 

.0111 

.0111 

.0709 

■2468 

.2509 

.0434 

.0028 

.0548 

.3519 
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the  dependent  variables.  The  individual  and  military 

equations  first,  accounted  for  considerably  more  of  the  vanation  Financial  Statu  ^Annual 
Earnings,  and  Collected  Unemployment  Compensauon  than  they  did  for  the  other  two 
dependLt  variables.  Measures  of  post-service  activities,  which  entered  the  equation  last. 
weTlo  related  substantially  to  financial  condition,  earnings  and  mceipt  ot  unemployment 
insurance.  On  the  other  hand,  job  and  transition  assistance  and  satisf^action  wuh  that 
assistance  were  related  to  a  higher  degree  with  Preparedness  for  Civilian  Job  Market  and  Job 
Ratings.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  foUowing  sections,  however,  job  and  transition  assistance  and 
satisfaction  variables  did  have  significant  relationships  with  financial  condition,  earnings,  an 
the  collection  of  unemployment  compensation. 

for  |h>  rivilian  lob  Market.  Table  13  presents  the  multiple 
Light,  fnr  variables  that  were  significanUy  different  from  ^  “>^1 

Ses  first  fnrered  the  equation  for  estimating  Preparedness  for  the  Qvthan  Job  MaAet 
These  weights  represent  the  total  effect  of  the  variables  on  the  outcome  measure.  The  table 
also  preseL  the  regression  weights  that  were  significanUy  different  tam  zero  in  the  equanon 
contling  aU  modervariables.  These  represent  the  direct  effects  on  Preparedness^  The 
indirect’  effects  reflecting  the  relationship  with  preparedness  through  other,  mediaung 
variables  are  also  provided.  Variables  listed  but  containing  no  numenc^  entnes  did  not  have 
significant  weights  either  when  they  first  entered  the  equanon  or  when  they  were  entered 
toother  with  ail  model  variables  related  to  Preparedness.*  The  effects  indicate  the  change  in 
preparedness  per  unit  change  in  the  independent  variables. 

Loosely  speaking,  total  effects  represent  the  "simple"  relationships  between  sets  of 
independent  variables  (e.g.,  job  and  transition  assistance)  and  the  outcome  measure  wh^as 
direct  effects  are  the  relationships  between  the  independent  vanable  sets  and  the  outcotM 
simultaneously  controlling  for  ail  model  variables  (e.g.,  deinographics,  saasfacnon).  In^ct 
effects  are  the  difference  between  total  and  direct  effects.  They  indicate  degree  “ 
variables  entered  first  are  related  to  subsequent  sets  which  are  in  turn  related  to  the  outcome. 

Among  the  findings  for  the  individual  and  military  demographics,  it  is  perhaps  of  most 
interest  to  note  that  ex-servicemembers  who  were  in  combat  military  occupanonal  speeches 
(MOS)  and  communication  and  intelligence  MOS  felt  that  they  were  less  well  prepared  for 
the  civiUan  job  market.  On  the  other  hand,  ex-servicemembere  with  more  ye^s  of  semce 
felt  better  prepared.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  when  all  the  other  vanables  in 
equation  are  controlled,  such  variables  as  years  of  educauon,  marital  status,  number  o 
dependents,  and  whether  majority  (White)  or  minority  member  were  not  significantly  related 
to  how  well  prepared  for  the  civilian  job  market  the  ex-servicemembers  felt. 


«  p  <  .05. 

’  No  significance  tests  were  performed  on  the  indirect  effect  values. 

•  AdditionaUy,  there  were  29  variables  not  included  as  model  variables  in  the  analyses  of  Preparedness  and 
analyses  of  the  other  outcomes  because  of  their  consistent  non-significant  regression  weig  ts. 
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Table  13.  Effects'  of  Variables  on  Ex-servicemembers’  Preparedness  for  the 
Civilian  Job  Market  (n  =  1416) 


Variable 


Individual  and  Military  Demographics 


Male  vs  Female 


Yrs  of  education 


Months  since  separation 


Officer  vs  othCTS _ 

Yrs  of  service 


Had  2nd  job  in  mil 


Own  home 


Combat  job  in  svc _ 


Communications/Intelligence  job  in  mil 


Postal  area  per  capita  income _ 


Sep.-expiiation  of  term _ 


Separation  —  retired 


Spouse  worked  _ 


Job  and  Transition  Assistance _ 


Attended  DoL  TAP 


Attended  other  workshop  _ 


Had  one-on-one  counseling _ 


No.  of  transition  services  _ 


No.  of  job  assistance  services _ 


TOTAL 

EFFECT 


INDIRECT 

EFFECT 


DIRECT 

EFFECT 


(Continued) 
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Table  13.  Effects  of  Variables  on  Ex-servicemembers’  Preparedness  for  the 
Civilian  Job  Market  (Cont.) 


Variable 


Satisfaction  with  Assistance 
Satisfaction-  transition  services 


No.  Transition  services(inissing) 
Satisfaction  -  job  assistance 
Satisfaction-job  asst.(inissing) 


Post-Separation  Activity 


Looked  for  a  job  after  separation 
Started  work  after  separation 


Started  school  after  separation 


Todc  vacation  after  separation 


TOTAL 

EFFECT 


INDIRECT 

EFFECT 


DIRECT 

EFFECT 


*  Effects  represent  multiple  regression  weights  (p<  .05  for  total  and  indirect  effects). 

When  first  innoduced  into  the  equation,  three  of  the  five  job  and  ntmsition  asstst^ce 

variables  had  significant  regression  weights  (total  effects).  But  when  sansfacnon  wnth  ^e 

job  and  transition  services  were  taken  into  considerauon,  the  job  and  dansinon  assistance 

weights  were  no  longer  significant  These  findings  indicate  that  the  “L 

number  of  services  ^vided  on  the  Preparedness  dependent  variable  may  operate  indirectly 

through  the  satisfaction  variables. 

Satisfaction  with  job  and  transition  services  provided  had  the  most  significant  effects, 
all  else  considered  (p  ^  .0001).  Table  14  illustrates  the  relationship  between  the  ex- 
servicemembers’  preparedness  for  the  civilian  job  market  and  their  degree  of  satisfaction  with 

the  job  assistance  services  they  had  received.  The  table  presents  the  expected  mean  ^ 

preparedness  ratings  for  different  levels  of  job  assistance  satisfaction/  dissatisfaction.  The 
mean  of  the  actual  job  preparedness  ratings  in  the  ex-servicemember  s^ple  was 
approximately  2.98  on  a  four-point  scale  (the  standard  deviation  was  about  .56).  It  can  be 
seen  in  Tabk  14  that  the  ratings  of  job  preparedness  given  by  ex-servicemembers  who  were 
very  satisfied  with  the  job  assistance  services  they  had  received  were  on  the  averap  more 
than  one  standard  deviation  higher  than  the  ratings  given  by  ex-servicemembers  who  were 
very  dissatisfied  with  the  services  they  had  received  (all  other  factors  being  equal)  Sum  ar 
effects,  though  not  as  large,  would  be  obtained  using  the  vanable.  satisfaction  with  transi  ion 

assistance. 


*111656  w6re  6stiniat6d  through  the  use  of  the  direct  effect  regression  weights  given  in  Table 
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Table  14.  Estimated  Ratings  of  Preparedness  for  Civilian  Job  i^^rket  as 
Satisfaction  With  Job  Assistance  Services  Increase  (n  =1416) 


Satisfaction  with  Job  Assistance  Serv 

ices 

Very 

Dissatisfied 

Dissatisfied 

Satisfied 

Very 

Satisfied 

Estimated  Rating 

252 

2.76 

3.00 

3.25 

Differences  from  Mean 

Rating* 

—.47 

—.22 

+.02 

+.26 

•  Mean  =  2.98;  standard  deviation  =  56 


Among  the  post- separation  activities,  starting  work  in  the  first  three  months  ^ter 
separation  had  the  only  statistically  significant  relationship  (sec  Table  13).  As  will  be  seen 
Jow  when  the  other  outcome  measuies  are  discussed,  whether  an  ex-serv.cemember  starts  to 
work  soon  after  separation  has  a  major  effect  on  his  or  her  work  and  fin^cid  status. 
Obviously,  an  ex-servicemember,  who  received  satisfactory  transition  and  job  assismce 
service  and  who  found  a  job  soon  after  leaving  the  service,  would  consider  him  or  herself 
better  prepared  to  cope  with  the  civilian  job  market,  all  other  factors  being  equal. 

■Toh  Ratings.  The  total  and  direct  effects  of  the  model  variables  on  job  ratings  ^ 
given  in  Table  15,  Again,  regression  weights  are  given  only  for  the  independent  vanables 
significantiy  related  to  the  outcome  measure  under  consideration. 

Among  the  military  demographics,  two  occupational  areas,  combat  and 
communicarion/intelligence,  had  significant  negative  weights  when  they  tot  entered  Ae 
equation-that  is.  when  their  effects  were  considered  with  only  the  other  demographics.  T^ese 
findings  indicate  that  ex-servicemembers  in  these  MOS  rated  their  civihan  jobs  lower  on  th 
average  than  did  ex-servicemembers  in  other  types  of  military  occupations.  On  the  other 
hand,  ex-servicemembers  who  owned  their  own  homes  tended  to  evduate  the^  jobs  more 
highly  The  effects  of  these  variables  were  in  part  reduced  when  other  sets  of  vana  es- 
tr^sition  and  job  assistance,  satisfaction,  and  post-separation  activities-were  considered. 

Number  of  job  search  assistance  services  received  and  degree  of  satisfaction  with  these 
services  had  the  most  significant  effects  on  civilian  job  ratings,  all  things  considered  (p  < 

001).  Table  16  shows  the  combined  effect  of  these  two  variables  on  mean  job  raungs  for 
different  levels  of  job  search  assistance  services  and  sausfacnon  with  these  services^  The 
values  in  the  table  indicate  how  far  below  (negauve  numbers)  or  above  (positive  numbers)  th 
mean  rating  the  servicemembers  with  the  indicated  number  of  services/  satisfaction  with 
services  combination  were  estimated  to  rate  their  jobs.  The  mean  civilian  job  raung  of  the 
sampled  ex-servicemembers  was  2.59;  the  standard  deviation  of  the  ratings  was  .62.  It  is 
cle^that  ex-servicemembers  who  received  satisfactory  JAC-type  services  and  who  had  six  or 
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Table  15.  Effects'  of  Variables  on  Ex-servicemembers’  Job  Ratings  (n  -  1416) 

DIRECT 
EFFECT 


TOTAL 

INDIRECT 

Variable 

EFFECT 

EFFECT 

Individual  and  Military  Demographics 


Male  vs  Female 

Yrs  of  education 

Married 

No.  of  Depwtdents 

While  vs  others 

Months  since  separation 

Officer  vs  others 

Yrs  of  service 

Had  2nd  job  in  mil 

Own  home 

0.144 

Combat  job  in  mil 

—0.090 

Spouse  yrs.  of  education 


Cominunications/Intelligence  job  in  mil 


Postal  area  per  capita  income  _ 


Sep.-expir.  of  term _ 


Separation  ~  retired  _ 


Spouse  worked  _  . 


Job  and  Transition  Assistance _ 


Attended  DoL  TAP 


Attended  other  workshop _ 


Had  one-on-one  counseling  _ 


No.  of  transition  services _ 

No.  of  job  assistance  services 


-0.105 


0.024 

(Continued) 
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Table  15.  Effects  of  Variables  on  Ex-servicemembers’  Job  Ratings  (Cont.) 


Variable 

TOTAL 

EFFECT 

INDIRECT 

EFFECT 

DIRECT 

EFFECT 



Satisfaction  with  Assistance 

Satisfaction  -  transition  services 

0.076 

.000 

0.076 

No.  Transition  services  (missing) 

Satisfaction  -  job  assistance  services 

0.123 

—0.001 

0.118 

Satisfaction-job  assL(missing) 

Post-Separation  Activity  _ _ _ 

Looked  for  a  job  after  separation 

Started  work  after  separation 

0.099 

0.099 

Started  school  after  separation 

Took  vacation  after  separation 

*  Effects  represent  multiple  regression  weights  (p<.05  for  total  and  indirect  effects). 


Table  16.  Estimated  Increase  in  Job  Ratings  as  Number  of  Job  Assistance 
Services  and  Satisfaction  With  Those  Services  Increase 
(n  =  1416  ex-servicemembers) 


Job  Assistance  Satisfaction 
Level 

Number  of  Services 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

Very  Dissatisfied 

—.318* 

—.269 

—.220 

—.172 

—.123 

—.074 

Dissatisfied 

—.200 

—.151 

—.102 

—.053 

Satisfied 

—.081 

—.010 

+.016 

+.065 

Very  Satisfied 

+.037 

+.232 

MEM 

*  Mean  job  rating  =  2.59;  standard  deviation  =  .624 
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more  services  tended  to  rate  thetrjobs  constderably  higher  than  those 

received  fewer  services  and  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  services  The  estimated  average 
difference  in  the  job  ratings  uetween  very  dissatisfied  ex-servicemem  ers  w  o 
job  assistance  services  and  \  er\’  sansfied  ex-servicemembers  who  received  ten  or  more 
services  is  over  one  half  of  the  sample  standard  deviation  of  the  ratings.  The  value  of  having 
satisfactorily  provided  a  numoer  of  job  assistance  services  to  ex-servicemembers  is  eviden  y 
reflected  in  tiieir  higher  evaluations  of  their  jobs  in  terms  of  pay,  benetus.  challenge,  and  the 

like. 

As  was  the  case  for  the  preparedness  measure,  the  only  post-separation  activity  lhat 
enrered  the  hierarchial  regression  equanon  significantly  was  whether  the  ex-servitrern^ber 
had  staned  to  work  in  the  first  three  months  af^  separation.  ^ 

piypareriness,  none  of  the  29  independent  variables  that  were  excluded  tam  the  model 
have  been  significant  had  they  been  included  (see  footnote  8  on  page  ). 

Finnncial  Status  Since  Leaving  the  Service.  The  significant  equation  regression 
weights  reflecting  the  total,  indirect,  and  direct  effects  of  the  model  vanables  on  comparative 
financial  status  L  shown  in  Table  17.  The  two  demographic  vmables  ^ 

highly  significant  direct  effects  were  whether  the  ex-servicemember  w^ 
incotL  level  in  the  postal  area  (rip  code)  in  which  the  ex-servicememlrer 
servicemembers  owned  their  homes  also  positively  impacted  their  ranngs  of  their  present 

financial  condition. 

Satisfaction  with  job  assistance  services  and  whether  the  ex-servicemember  had  s^ed 
to  work  in  the  first  three  months  after  separation  had  the  most  stansncally  ^^SmficM  (p  -- 
.0001)  direct  effects.  One  other  transidon/job  assistance  variable  had  a  Posmye, 
effect-whether  the  ex-servicemember  anended  a  workshop  not  sponsored  by  ^epa^ent 
of  Labor.  One  other  post-separation  activity-whether  the  ex-servicemember  started  schtx) 
during  the  first  three  months  after  separation-was  also  sipificant,  but  was 
to  finLcial  condition.  That  is,  starting  school  tended  to  have  a  neganve 
status  relative  to  what  the  status  was  prior  to  leaving  the  Service.  This  effect  might 
disappear  in  samples  taken  in  a  later  post-separation  time  frame. 

Table  18  shows,  for  different  satisfaction  levels  with  the  job  assistance  service 
received,  the  esiiimted  increases  in  the  average  expected  rating  of  the  comparative  taanaal 
status  of  ex-servicemembers  who  attended  another  (non-DoL)  works  op.  g 
sadsfacrion  with  job  assistance  services  were  associated  with  higher  comparanve  fln^ 
condition  tarings.  The  values  shown  in  the  table  are  for  ex-setvicemembera  who  attended 
other  (non-DoL)  job  assistance  workshops;  the  corresponding  esnmaied  values  for  ex- 
::Jv"clr^mb:r;  Who  did  na.  attend  another  (i.e.,  JAC)  workshop  were  .16  lo«r.  ^^p^ns 
of  doing  better  financially  were  clearly  associated  with  attending  other  workshops  and  feeling 
satisfied  with  the  job  assistance  services  received. 
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Table  17. 


Effects*  of  Variables  on  Ex-servicemembers’  Ratings  of  Comparative 
Financial  Status  (n  =  1416) _  ,1 


No.  of  transition  services 
No.  of  job  assistance  services 


(Continued) 
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Table  17.  Effects  of  Variables  on  Ex-servicemembers’  Ratings  of 
Comparative  Financial  Status  (Cont.) _ 


|.  ~ - ^ 

Variable  i 

TOTAL 

EFFECT 

INDIRECT 

EFFECT 

DIRECT 

EFFECT 

Satisfaction  with  Assistance 

Satisfaction  -  transition  services 

No.  Transition  services  (missing) 

0.321 

0.062 

0.259 

Satisfaction  -  job  assistance  services 

0.232 

0.207 

Satisfaction-iob  asst,  (missing) 

Po^r.^^pparation  Activitv 

Looked  for  job  after  separation 

Started  work  after  separation 

0.354 

Started  school  after  separation 

-0.258 

-0.258 

Took  vacation  after  separation 

*  Efiects  xeiHeseiu  multiple  regression  weights  (p<.05  for  total  and  indirect  effects). 


Table  18.  Estimated  Comparative  Financial  Status  Ratings*  as  Satisfaction  With 
Job  Assistance  Increases  for  Other  Workshop  Attendees  (n  =  1416  eX' 


servicemembers) 


Satisfaction  Level  with  Job  Assistance  S( 

ervices 

Very 

Dissatisfied 

Dissatisfied 

Satisfied 

Very 

Satisfied 

Attended  Other  (non-TAP) 
Workshop 

2.65 

2.85 

3.06 

3.27 

Differences  from  Mean 
Rating* 

—.30 

—.10 

.11 

.32 

•  Mean  financial  condition  rating  =  2.95;  standard  deviation  1.20 


•  Compared  to  when  left  service,  current  financial  condition  is: 

1  -  much  worse:  2  =  somewhat  worse:  3  =  about  the  same: 
4  =  somewhat  beuer:  5  =  much  better 
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Y..ariv  Famines.  It  can  be  seen  in  Table  20  that  a  large  number  of  the  individual 
and  mililary  demographics  had  statistically  significant  total  and  ^ 

eantings.loremos.  among  these  <p  <  .001)  were  whether  the  *e  ex 

number  of  dependents,  and  the  average  income  level  in  the  zip  code  area  where  the 
servicemember  resided.  These  factors  were  positively  related  to  yearly  earnings  control  mg 
for  all  other  factors  The  ex-servicemember’s  and  his/her  spouse’s  years  of  educanon  and 

was  an  officer  and  owned  hisAier  own 
effects  on  earnings.  Ex-servicemembers  who  were  in  a  combat  M  , 
tended  to  earn  less  as  did  ex-servicemembers  who  were  retinng  when  separated. 

The  type  and  amount  of  job  search  assistance  provided  the  ex-servicemembers  also 
impacted  the^Tearly  earnings  (see  Table  19).'“  Ex-servicemembers  who  received  job 

sc^h  assistance  atL-DoL  workshops  and  who  received  a  no“hat  ttes!' 

eaminas  all  Other  factors  being  equal,  than  did  ex-servicemembers  who  did  not  have  these 

advantages.  Table  21  shows  the  estimated  increases  in  average  ye^ly 
of  job  assistance  services  provided  the  ex-scrvicetnembers  '”“'“'1  ^ 

intieases  are  shown  for  ex-servicemembers  who  rccetved  services  trom  'h=m  Do^AP 

workshops.  (The  estimated  earnings  increases  for  ex-servicemembers  who  M  not  attend 
Other  workshops  such  as  JAC  would  be  about  $2,500  lower.)  The  estimated  eaminp 

differential  for  ex-servicemembers  who  attended  non-DoL  "^t^hiOTa^  k 

more  job  assistance  services  is  over  SiSOO  per  year.  Whether  me  amount  of  thts  tuOT^ 
likely^o  be  maintained  or  change  over  time  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  data.  But  the 
SmVdie  incase  was  obtained  on  ex-servicemembers  who  had  been  out  of  the  service 
between  12.7  and  26.9  months  with  an  average  of  18.9  months  suggests  that  the  posmve 
effects  of  receiving  job  assistance  services  may  not  be  shore  itved- 

The  earnings  advantage  of  looking  for  and  starting  work  swn  after  sep^rion  is  seen 

in  the  significant  posidve  regression  weights  obtained  by  these  , 

average  and  controlling  for  all  other  factors,  ex-servtcemembers  who  started  work  within  Ite 
first  Iree  months  after  separauon  earned  close  to  $8,000  more  yearly  th^  ex-semcemm^rs 
who  did  not  stare  work  prompdy.  As  might  be  expected.  ex-^icememl»rs  "ho  ^  re 
who  started  school  during  that  inidal  period  earned  considerably  less  on  the  average  than 
scrvicemembers  who  did  not  take  those  routes. 

Ex-servicemembers  who  did  nos  provide  sansfaction  radngs  for  job  search  assisl^ce 
services  (for  the  most  pare  because  they  had  not  received  services)  comprised  of 
sample  and  reported  higher  yearly  earnings  than  did 

19)  To  resolve  this  apparent  anomaly,  analyses  were  conducted  u  g 

ilthesJte  mere  w^re  one  or  more  subgroups  in  me  sample  who  had  e leered  not  to  obrem 
j^  search  assistance  because  they  presumably  had  already  lined  up  relatively  high  p  y  g 

jobs. 


The  sienificant  positive  total  and  direct  effects  in  the  regression  equation  of  the  dummy  control 

did  noS^^b-Spee  se„.c^  ““L ^ 

rank). 
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Table  19.  Effects'  of  Variables  on  Ex-Servicemembers’  Yearly  Earnings  (n-  1352) 


Variable 


Individual  and  Military  Demographics 
Male  vs  Female  _ _ 


Yrs  of  education  _ _ 


Mairied  _ _ _ _ 


No.  of  Dependents  _ _ 


White  vs  others _ 


Spouse  yrs.  of  education _ _ 


Months  since  separation  _ 


Officer  vs  others  _ _ 


Yrs  of  service  _ _ _ 


Had  2nd  job  in  mil  _ 


Own  home  _ 


Combat  job  in  mil _ _ 


Communications/Intelligence  job  in  mil 


Postal  area  per  capita  income _ 


Sep.--expir.of  term _ _ 


Separation  —  retired _ _ 


Marine  Corps  member  vs  others _ 


Job  and  Transition  Assistance _ 

Attended  DoL  TAP _ 


Attended  other  workshop _ 


Had  one-on-one  counseling 


No.  of  itansition  services _ 


No.  of  job  assistance  services _ 


Satisfaction  with  Assistance 


Satisfaction  -  transiuon  services 


No.  transition  services  (missing) _ 


Satisfaction  -  job  assistance  services _ 


Satisfaction-job  asst  (missing) 


TOTAL 

EFFECT 


S6846 


INDIRECT  DIRECT 
EFFECT  EFFECT 


S5685 


(Continued) 
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Table  19.  Effects  of  Variables  on  Ex-Servicemembers’  Yearly  Earnings  (Cont.) 


1  aulc  ly.  E-iicvta  ui  ▼  «*  ^  — 

i 

I 

Variable 

TOTAL 

EFFECT 

INDIRECT 

EFFECT 

DIRECT 

EFFECT 

Post-vSeDaration  Activity 

Looked  for  a  job  after  separation 

$2613 

Started  work  after  separation 

7822 

Started  school  after  separation 

-4104 

-4104 

Took  vacation  after  separation 

Retired  after  separation 

4377 

-A'ill 

•  Effects  represent  multiple  regression  weights  (r<.05  for  total  and  indirect  effects). 


Table  20.  Estimated  Yearly  Earnings  as  Number  of  Job  Assistance 
Services  Increase  for  Other  Workshop  Attendees 
(n  =  1352  ex-servicemembers)  _ 


Service  Provided 

Number  of  Services  Received 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

Attended  Other  (non-TAP) 
Workshop* 

18397 

19,079 

19,761 

20,444 

21,126 

Difference  from  Mean 
Earnings’’ 

—90 

+592 

+U74 

+1,957 

+2.639 

+3322 

•  The  estimated  earnings  for  ex-servicemembers  who  did  not  attend  other  workshops  are 
approximately  $2,500  lower  than  the  values  shown. 


*  Mean  yearly  earnings  =  18,487;  standard  deviation  =  15,714 


A  series  of  two-way  analyses  of  variance  was  nin  with  yearly  earnings  as  the 
dependent  variable  and  number  of  job  search  assistance  services  (ranging  from  low  ro  high) 
as  one  of  the  independent  variables  for  all  the  analyses.  The  other  independent  variable  m 
the  two-way  analysis  was  one  of  the  demographic  variables.  What  we  were  looking  for  was 
whether  there  were  any  significant  interactions  between  number  of  job  search  assistance 
services  and  the  various  demographic  measures.  That  is,  whether  some  speciHc  combinanon 
of  job  assistance  and  demographic  characteristics  had  considerab  y  ig  er  or  T 

earnings  than  one  would  expect  based  on  die  general  relationships  of  job  search  assistance 
and  the  demographic  characteristic  with  earnings. 
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The  .esute  of  the  analyses  supponed  the  working  Sign.flcant 

wete  found  between  number  of  job  search  assistance  services  .ended 

level  and  service  rank  Youneer.  lower-ranked  ex-seiwicemembers  with  less  education  tenaeo 
r^rhivto  vearlv  earainas'as  the  number  of  job  assistance  services  they  had  mcj'^ 

^^t^rTe^cef  ^  or  advanced  (kgree,  higher 

yearly  earnings  were  achieved  by  those  who  received  low  number  of  services.  Simi  ar 
patterns  were  found  for  younger  and  lower  ranked  ex-servicemembers. 

Table  21.  Interaction  Effect  of  Education  Level  and  Number  of  ^b  Assistance 


services  on  i  can 

Number  of  Job  Assistance  Services 

ss 

Education  Level 

Low 

Med.  Low 

Med.  High 

High 

High  school  degree 

$17,940 

$17,116 

$17,049 

$20,480 

$18,007 

Some  college 

13,420 

13334 

16308 

18317 

15,156 

Two  year  college 

16.594 

19382 

18,117 

21,668 

18.778 

Bachelor’s  Degree 

27312 

19302 

17,760 

19.049 

20,450 

Advanced  Degree 

36,163 

37380 

31,652 

24.187 

32332 

Total 

17,950 

17303 

17,849 

19335 

18,184 

These  fmdings  led  to  analyses  using  a  subsample  of  « 
receiving  job  search  assistance. 

As  might  be  expected  considering  the  overlap  between  the  subsample  and  full  samples, 

the  hierarchic^  multiple  regression  equadon  derived  for  the  subsample  8e"er^q 

to  one  derived  tom  the  full  sample.  However,  as  was  also  expected,  the  dtrect  effect 

increased  for  the  number  of  job  search  assistance  services  provided. 

For  the  enlisted  subset  of  ex-seMcemembers,  the  direct  effeas  ^  hmh  h^vtag 
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average  difference  in  vearlv  earnings  between  the  enlisted  ex-servicemembers  who  had 
average  oitiere  •  • .  nnH  rereived  P  JAC-tvpe  services  and  the  earnings 

attended  a  workshop  other  than  TAP  and  had  received  i.  jai.  type  7 

of  ex-servicemembers  who  had  not  attended  anot  er  wor  s  ^  ^  ^  attend 

services  was  about  $7,300  less,  all  other  factors  being  ^ 

other  workshops  and  to  receive  job  search  assistance  especially  if  y  'j  n'  ,1 

SvTy  low  r^in  the  military,  and  did  not  have  a  Bachelor's  or  advanced  college  degree. 

Figure  2  depicts  estimates  of  the  net  benefit  of  each  addition^  job  assistance  se^ice 
for  the  suSS  of  former  servicemembers.  The  net  benefit  was  calculated  by  varying  the 
number  of  job  assistance  services  from  6  through  12  in  the  regression  equaaon  that  was 
developed  for  the  selected  subgroup.  The  remaining  variables  were  entered  at  their  mean. 


Figure  2.  Net  Benefit  of  Job  Assistance  Services  for  Enlisted  Ex-Servicemembers 
(n  =  864). 


This  figure  represents  the  prediction  of  earnings  associated  with 

assistance  services  That  is,  as  the  number  of  services  was  increased  from  6  to  12,  the 

predicted  mean  earnings  increased  accordingly.  Once  the  predicted 

Lan  earnings  (ie.,  $16,306)  was  subtracted  from  each  predicted  value.  The  ^fference  m  the 
predicted  value  and  the  mean  value  was  defined  as  the  benefit  of  the  number  d-e.,  6  to  12)  o 
job  assistance  services.  Once  the  benefit  of  the  addition  of  each  service  was  calculated,  the 
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cost  of  the  piDgrant  was  subtracted  from  the  benefit  to  produce  an  estimate  of  the  net  benefit 
of  each  service  level. 

Assuming  that  the  increase  in  earnings  will  be  taxed  at  the  15%  marginal  rate,  the 
return  on  the  Amy’s  investment  of  $160  (the  average  cost  ot  JAC  per  person)  can  be 
expected  to  increaL  for  each  additional  JAC  service  used  by  a  client.  For  example,  the  net 
Slo  the  government  for  12  services  would  be  $409  (i.e.,  $2,729  x  .15)  while  the 
mvLlment’s  L  benefit  for  6  setvices  would  be  $32.  Thus,  the  mote  job  assisMce  ^ices 
Lt  are  used  the  higher  the  return  estimated  on  the  government's  investment  tn  the  Job 

Assistance  Centers. 

ITnpntnlnvment  Compensalion,  As  was  the  case  with  yearly  earnings, 

whether  the  ex-servicemember  collected  unemployment  compensanon  was  related  _ _ 

considerably  to  demographics  (see  Table  22),  Factors  that  led  to  ^ater  use  of  this  benefit 
were  number  of  dependents  and  whether  the 

while  in  the  Service,  On  the  other  hand,  years  of  miiitaiy  service  and  whether  ‘h'  « 

servicemember  was  retiring  when  separated  tended  to  reduce  *=  „e  eS 

compensanon  collecdon.  The  area  in  which  the  ex-servicemember  resided  h^  a  tege  effect 
on  t^hether  he  or  she  collected  unemployment  compensanon.  Separatees  in  the  Sod*. 
Midwest,  and  West  and  in  high  income  zip  code  areas  collected  unemployment  compensanon 
less  often  than  their  counterparts  living  elsewhere. 

As  might  be  expected,  among  the  transition/job  search  assistance  services  and  related 

satisfaction  variables,  reporting  having  received  informanon  on  , 

comoensation”  had  the  largest  impact  on  whether  former  servicemembers  collected 
unei^loyment  compensation.  In  previous  analyses,  receipt  of 
benefits  Ls  a  component  of  "number  of  transition  services  received.  Whereas 
transition  services  (excluding  unemployment  information)  w^  negatively  relied  o  *e 
collection  of  unemployment  compensation,  gathering  unemployment  information  (or  perhaps 
intending  to  use  unemployment  compensation)  evidently  had  a  strong  posmve  effect  (p  - 
0(X)1)  Both  the  negative  impact  of  the  provision  of  the  other  transition  services 
positive  impact  of  provision  of  relevant  information  on  the  collecnon  of  unemployment 
compensation  indicate  that  the  transition  services  provided  are  producing  their  desired 
programmatic  effects. 

As  mighl  be  expected,  whether  the  ex-servicemember  started  work  iir  the  firet  three 
months  after  separation  had  a  strong  negative  impact  on  whether  he  or  she  collect^ 
unemployment  compensanon.  On  the  other  hand,  a  higher  peroentage  of  ^ 

who  lootei  for  a  job  (an  presumably  failed  to  find  one)  or  who  took  a  vacanon  during  the 
three-month  period  collected  unemployment  compensation. 


"  Infonnalion  on  unemployment  compensation 
JAC  and  TAP.  Additional  information  is  available 
received  such  information  may  represent  those  who 
may  be  somewhat  of  a  tautology. 


is  routinely  provided  to  separaung  personnel  through  both 
to  those  interested.  Thus,  those  who  reported  having 
"remembered"  it  because  they  used  it  Thus,  this  relationship 
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Table  22.  Effects'  on  Ex-Servicemembers’  Collection  of  Unemployment  (n  =  1406) 


Variable 


Individual/Military  Demographics 


Male  vs  Female  _ _ 


Yrs  of  education 


White  vs  others  _ 


Spouse  yrs.  of  education  _ 


Months  since  separation _ 


Officer  vs  others  _ 

Yrs  of  service _ 

Had  2nd  job  in  mil _ 

Own  home  _ 


Combat  job  in  mil  _ 


Coinmun./IntelL  job  in  mil _ 


Postal  area  per  capita  income 


Sep.-expir.  of  term  _ 


Separation  —  retired _ 


Spouse  worked  _ 


MidWest  _ 


South  _ 


West _ 


Job  and  Transition  Assistance 


Attended  Dol  TAP 


TOTAL 

EFFECT 

INDIRECT 

EFFECT 

DIRECT 

EFFECT 


Married 

No.  of  Deoendents 

0.031 

0.005 

Attended  other  workshop 

Had  one-on-one  counseling 

No.  transition  svcs.  (minus  unemployment) 

-0.026 

Information  on  unemployment  compensation 

0.230 

No.  of  job  assistance  services 


(Continued) 
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Table  22.  Effects  on  Ex-Servicemembers’  Collection  of  Unemployment  (Cont.) 


TOTAL 

INDIRECT 

Variable 

EFFECT 

EFFECT 

No.  transition  services  (missing) 

Satisfaction-job  assL  services 

DIRECT 

EFFECT 


Satisfaction  with  Assistance 


Satisfaction-transition  services 


Satisfaction-job  asst,  (missing) 


Post-Separation  Activities 


Looked  for  a  job  after  separation 

0.110 

Started  work  after  separation 

-0.175 

0.110 


—0.175 


Started  school  after  separation 


Took  vacation  after  separation 


Effects  represent  multiple  regression  weights  (p  <  .05  for  total  and  indirect  effects. 


Additional  Analyses 

Usefulness  of  Services.  Respondents  who  reponed  having  received  job  assistance 
before  or  after  having  left  the  military  were  asked  to  rate  the  usefulness  of  the  services  they 
received  on  a  four-point  scale  ranging  from  "Not  at  all  Useful"  to  "Very  Useful.  Table  -3 
shows  the  number  of  respondents  who  rated  each  service  and  the  means  of  the  usefulness 
ratings  they  provided.  The  table  also  gives  mean  ratings  assigned  by  the  114  ex- 
servicemembers  who  rated  all  12  of  the  services  listed.  A  repeated  measures  andysis  of 
variance  indicated  that  the  mean  ratings  given  by  the  1 14  respondents  were  significantly 
different  at  the  .0001  level. 

The  job  assistance  services  rated  as  most  useful  (on  average)  were  resume/cover  letter 
preparation,  interviewing,  information  on  obtaining  federal  government  jobs  ^d  filling  out  an 
SF171,  and  career  planning.  Services  receiving  relatively  low  ratings  were  DORS,  TOB,  state 
employment  job  bank,  employer  or  alumni  network,  and  hot  lead  job  listings.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  ratings  of  the  relative  usefulness  might  very  well  be  different  in  a  later  sample 
exposed  to  more  fully  developed  transition  and  job  assistance  services.  Regardless,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  general  the  services  that  were  used  to  a  greater  extent  tended  to  be 
rated  more  useful  than  lesser-used  services.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  mean 
usefulness  ratings  made  by  the  114  respondents  who  took  advantage  of  all  the  services  are 
consistently  higher  than  the  mean  ratings  made  by  those  who  did  not  have  aU  the  services. 
These  findings  point  to  the  possible  cumulative  impact  of  receiving  job  assistance  services  in 

a  number  of  different  areas. 
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Table  23.  Mean  Usefulness  Ratings  of  Job  Search  Assistance  Services 
_  (1  =  Not^t^ll^usefulj^^^_Ajit^^  useful;  4  -  Very  usefu  ) 

Mean  for  All  Services 

Ki^  Dn.ti„a*  Mean  Rating  Group  (n  =  114) 


'  Total  sample  size:  1532 


How  Found  Jobs.  How  employed  ex-servicemembers  found  their  current  jobs  was  ^ 
apparently  not  related  to'either  the  number  of  job  assistance  services  received  or  the  de^e  of 
sSsfaction  with  these  services.  Table  24  shows  the  percent  of  respondents  who  indicated 
that  they  had  found  their  current  jobs  through  newspaper/joumai  ads,  ^ntacnng  the^ 
employL,  friends/relatives.  state  employment  services,  and  the  like_  These 
not  vary  significandy  across  groups  that  received  high,  medium,  and  low  numbers  of  job 
se^rLriS^ce  se^ces  or  fcross  groups  that  had  high,  medium,  or  low  sansfacuon  with  the 

services  received. 

Its  interesting  to  note  that  about  30%  of  the  ex-servicemembers  reported  that  they  had 
found  their  jobs  through  friends  or  relatives.  Fairly  high  percentages  of  this  sample  also 
found  their  jobs  through  responding  to  newspaper  or  journal  ads  or  contacting  ®™P‘oy®” 
directly  whereas  relatively  small  proportions  of  ex-servicemembers  found  their  jobs  through 
employment  agencies  and  job  banks,  fairs,  or  searches.  These  findings  are 
resSlts^reported  above  which  indicated  the  most  useful  job  search  assistance  services  were 
ones  that  promoted  skills  that  could  be  used  across  the  board,  such  as  resume  prepara  , 
interviewing  techniques,  and  career  planning. 
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Table  24.  How  Ex-Servicemembers  Reported  They  Found  Their  Current  Jobs 
(n  =  1428) 


How  Found  Job 


Percent 


Newspaper/Joumais 

Contacted  Employer 

Job  Fair  Contact 

Friend/Relative 

Volunteer  Work 

Private  Employment  Agency 

Military  Search 

State  Employment  Service 

Job  Bank 

Other 


iwhl-m.  Finrtin..  Suitable  Jobs.  Respondents  who  either  were  not  m 

or  were  looking  for  a  different  or  better  job  were  asked  to  idenufy  problems  they 
experienced  in  finding  suitable  jobs.  Table  25  presents  the  propomon  of  these 
wto  identified  each  type  of  problem  and  the  correlations  toween  ^ 
lAC-type  services  rendered  the  respondents  and  whether  they  reponed  having  had  *e 
problem  or  not.  The  table  also  gives  the  correlations  between  the  . 

levels  with  transition  and  job  assistance  given  and  whether  they  reponed  having 

had  the  problem. 

Table  25.  Correlations  of  Reported  Problems  with  Number  of  Services  Provided 
and  Satisfaction  With  Services  (n  -  1644  to  1682  ex-servicemanfaem>_^ 


Satis.  • 
Transition 
Services 


No.  Job 
Assistance 
Services 


Satis.  Job 
Assistance 
Services 


Not  enough  job  market  info 
No  Reported  Problems  < 


Over  half  the  respondents  reported  having  problems  because  of  lack  ofJobs. 
unacceptable  salaries,  or  jobs  being  too  far  from  where  they  lived.  Over  one  third  ot  the 
respondTnts  reported  that  they  lacked  requisite  job  skills  or  training  or  did  not  have  enough 
information  abLt  the  job  market.  Only  about  one  tenth  of  the  respondents  indicated  th^at 
family  problems  had  interfered  with  finding  a  suitable  job.  Having  problents 
fmdinVsuitable  iobs  was  generaUy  negatively  correlated  with  the  number  of  ffansition  and  job 
sc^h  receiv  J  and  sadsfaction  with  those  services.  Satisfacuon  wtd,  ,ob 

search  assistance  services  had  the  largest  neganve  correlanons 

and  the  largest  positive  correlation  with  not  having  leported  any  specific  problem. 

Army  Civilians 

Hierarchical  Regression  Analyses  of  Army  Civilian  Data 

The  independent  variables  used  in  analyses  of  Army  civilian  dau  are  listed  in 
Table  2rniese  variables  for  the  most  pan  am  identical  with  those  used  ■" 'he  °f 

the  ex  servicemember  data  The  changes  in  the  vanable  list  included  dropping  milit^ 
specific  demographics  (e.g.,  enUsted/officer  status,  military  Mcupationai  area)  and  subsumnng 

variables  measuring  civilian  pay  grade,  pay  plan  ntcent 

professional  status.  Altogether  there  were  30  independent  vmabksm  te  mo^U^^^^^^ 
the  Outcome-Collected  Unemployment  Compensanon-which  had  33  variables.  In  ad 
the  model  variables  were  entered,  these  additional  yanables  ^ 
equations  and  was  obtained.  These  additional  vanables  are  also  listed  in  Table  26. 

Pronaredness  for  .Tob  Market.  As  was  the  case  for  former  military  personnel, 
satisfaction^with  transition  and  job  se^ch  assistance  had  the  greatest  effect 
for  the  job  market  (R^  increased  from  .13  to  .32).  In  fact,  the  satisfacnon  vmables  had  *e 
only  two  statistically  significant  (p  <  .0001)  direct  effects  in  the  equation.  An  incre^e  in 
satisfaction  with  job  search  assistant  services  of  one  unit  (for  example,  from  sansfied  to  very 
s“S  Lulled  fo  an  estimated  .26  increase  in  the  average  rating  by  Army  civilians  of  how 
well  they  were  prepared  for  the  job  market  Similarly,  a  one  unit  increase  in  sansfacuon  wi 
LsS  S  msulKd  in  an  «nmatad  .22  inctcaac  in  the  avemge  mnng,  all  other  factors 

being  equal. 

Two  other  variables  had  significant  regression  weights  (total  effects)  when  thy  were 
first  entered  into  the  regression  equation.  These  two  vanables,  age  of  the  civilian  and 
whether  he  or  she  received  one-on-one  counseling,  did  not  have  significant  weights  in  the 
final  equation  after  all  the  model  variables  had  been  entered.  It  appears  that  the  ^^ect  effyt 
of  thelge  was  mediated  by  (had  indirect  effects  through)  post  separation  acnvines,  whereas 
the  effect  of  receiving  one-on-one  counseling  was  mediated  by  satisfaction. 


The  27  additional  variables  (24  collection  of  unemployment  compensation)  entered  the  foe 

...  r-  ♦  rrhfc  <:  nniv  dmes— about  what  one  would  expect  by  chance.  Only  once 

of  model  variables. 
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Table  26.  Variables  Used  in  the 


Hierarchical  Analysis  of  the  Army  Civilian  Data 


IndividuslAVork  Deinogrsphics 

Model  Variables 

Male  versus  female 
Years  of  education 
Married  versus  not  married 
Number  of  dependents 
Spouse  years  of  education 
White  versus  other 
Owns  home 
A^c 

Spouse  worked  before  civilian  left 
Months  since  separation 
Under  GS/GM  pay  plan 
Pay  grade 

T  atffsi  performance  rating 
Had  second  job  while  working  for  Army 
In  a  professional  occupation  versus  others 
Postal  area  per  capita  income 

Additional  Control  Variables 
New  Job  income 

Divorced  or  widowed  versus  other 
Percentage  of  population  in  urban  area 
Lives  in  West  versus  elsewhere 
♦Lives  in  South  versus  elsewhere 
•Lives  in  Midwest  versus  elsewhere 
Had  veterans  {Kcference 
In  a  clerical  occupation  versus  other 
In  a  technical  occupation  versus  other 
Supervisor  versus  non-supervisor 
Had  tenure 


Transition  and  Job  Search  Assistance  Variables 


Model  Variables 

Attended  DoL  TAP 
Attended  other  workshop 
Had  one-on-one  counseling  after  TAP 
Number  of  job  search  assistance  services 


Additional  Assistance  Variables 
Number  of  days  attended  TAP 
Number  of  TAP  days  attended  missing 


Number  of  counseling  hours  _ 

•Number  of  TAP  services  less  unemploy,  compensauon  into. 

•Received  unemployment  compensation  info 

Number  of  job  search  assistance  hours 

Spouse  used  job  search  assistance 

Listed  as  having  attended  JAC  in  JAC  data  file 


Continued 
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Table  26. 


Variables  Used  in  the 
(Cont.) _ 


Hierarchical  Analysis  of  the  Army  Civilian  Data 


Satisfaction  with  Service  Variables 
Model  Variables 

Satisfaction  with  job  search  assistance  servic^ 
Satisfaction  with  job  assistance  services  missing 
Satisfaction  with  transition  assistance  services 
Satisfaction  with  job  assistance  services  missing 

Post  Separation  Activity  Variables 


Model  Variables  _ _ . 

Looked  for  job  during  first  three  months  after  separation 
Started  work  during  first  three  months  after  separauon 
Started  school  during  first  three  months  after  separauon 
Stayed  at  home  during  first  three  months  after  separation 
Retired  during  first  three  months  after  separation 

Additional  Post  Separation  Activity  Variables 


Received  severance  pay 

Had  unused  leave 

Cashed  in  leave 

Used  leave  to  hunt  for  job 

Nfcmber  of  the  Reserves/National  Guard 

Spouse  left  Job  after  civilian  left 

Took  vacation  after  separation 

Spouse  currently  works  for  pay 


Inh  As  was  the  case  for  the  militaiy  transitioners  the  independent  cables 

had  the  least  effect  on  job  ratings,  accounnng  for  only  about  ^ 

outcome  measure.  The  three  variables  with  the  most  significant  effects 
were  received  one-on-one  counseling,  satisfaction  with  transition  services, 
civilians  started  work  in  new  jobs  in  the  first  three  months  after  uunsition. 

rnmnarativ.  Financial  Condition,  Receipt  of  one-on-one  counseling,  sadsf^on 
with  transidon  services,  and  whether  the  civilians  staned  work 

months  after  leaving  Army  employment  also  had  significant  P“‘ assistance 
workers’  comparadve  financial  status.  Ukewtse,  sausfacnon  with  job  search  assistance 
«^«s  hXosidve  total  and  direct  effects  as  did  a  number  of  other  vanables  including 
owns  home,  months  since  separadon,  and  professional  occupation.  A  number  of  vanables  had 
negadve  effects,  including  the  age  of  the  civilian  worker,  whether  he  or  she  was  White,  and 
whether  he  or  she  stayed  at  home  after  separation. 
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A  relatively  large  number  of  variables  in  the  model  were  significantly  related  to 

compantir.  financial  Ls.  .hua  booadng  .he  proponion  of 
ij  This  value  was  about  twice  as  high  as  the  amount  of  variance 

members’  ratings  of  comparative  financial  status  explained  by  the  model  vanables.  Transition 
sc^h  assLance  had  a  n.ajor  role  in  explaining  diffeiences  m  financial  condmon  of 
civitos-raising  die  R'  tom  about  .11  with  just  .he  demogiaphic  and  other  conmol  vanables 

in  the  equation  to  .22. 

Yearly  Earnines.  The  yearly  earnings  of  the  Army  civilian  workers  w^  estimated 
quite  will  b^the  modetequations.  About  54%  of  the  variance  was  accounted  for,  which  was 
mon  than  tlice  that  obtained  by  the  model  variables  in  the  ex-servicemember  sample.  As 
warfot^d  folex  ^Iticemembek  demographics  and  post-separation  acnvmes  accounted  for 
most  of  the  differences  in  earnings.  Only  a  small  pan  of  the  civilian  yearly  earnings  v^ance 
was  accounted  for  by  transition  and  job  search  assistance.  However,  having  iweived  one-o 
one  counseling  had  I  significant  (p  <  .05)  positive  effect,  above  and  beyond  the  effects  of 
demographics  One-on-one  counseling  also  had  significaiit  positive 
for  threivilian  job  market,  job  ratings,  and  comparanve  financial  status.  Although 

.lid  no.  play  a  very  significan.  role  in  accounnng  for  .he  work  oumomes  of  .he 

ex-scrvicemembers.  i.  was  apparcndy  an  impormn.  facor  for  Amy  civi  lans. 

rniieeteH  llnemnlnvmeni  Insurance.  As  was  die  case  for  ex-semcemembers, 
whedier  civilian  workers  mcalled  receivingmfonmdon  concemmg  unemploymen. 

— ■ — was  highly  relaied  ro  whedier  ihey  collecKii  unennploynieni  compensaoOT.  ^ 
propordon  of  Lilian  workers  who  colleced  unemplojnnen.  compensadon  ^ 
greaor  anLg  workers  who  reported  lha.  diey  had  received  diis  .nformadon  dian  i.  was  for 
dieir  counBipans  who  did  no.  so  indicam.  all  odier  facors  being  equal. 

Odier  independen.  variables  lha.  had  significan.  posidve  direcl  effecB  were  “hf 
die  civilian  worke?  had  had  a  second  job  when  working  for  die  Amy,  whedier  ihe 
was  while,  had  allended  a  DoL  dansilion  workshop,  had 

whedier  ihe  worker  had  sayed  a.  home  during  ihe  three  mondis  after  sepj^on.  Looking  for 
a  iob  during  dial  three  mondi  period  was  also  positively  related  lo  the  collecnon  o  ... 
utJe^loyn^nt  compensation.  Significant  negative  effecK  were  obtained  *7=^  "™S  “• 
die  South  or  Midwest,  diat  is,  die  proportions  of  workers  receiving  unemploymen. 
compensation  in  diese  areas  was  less  dian  the  proportions  living  elsewhere. 

Army  Spouses 

Hierarchical  Regression  Analyses  of  Army  Spouse  Data 

Most  of  the  variables  used  in  the  hierarchical  multiple  regression  analyses  of  the  ex- 
servicemember  data  were  also  used  in  the  analyses  of  die  Amy  spouse  data  The  spouse 
model  independen.  variables  consisted  of  16  demographic/se^ice/area  vanables,  5  mmsmon 
and  job  seLh  assistance  service  variables.  4  satisfaction 
separation  activity  variables.  These  variables  are  listed  in  Tab  e  -  ong  wi 
variables  that  were  introduced  into  the  equations  for  esnmating  t  e  outcome  m 
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the  model  variables.'^  They  are  listed  in  the  table  principally  to  indicate  vanables  that  had 
little  power  in  explaining  the  outcomes. 


Preparedness  for  fob  Market.  The  preparedness  composite  used  in  the  analyses  of 
the  ex-sei^icemember  and  Army  civilian  data  was  not  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  spouse  data 
because  some  of  the  questions  that  were  used  to  derive  this  composite  were  not  asked  of  the 
Army  spouses.  The  response  to  the  single  quesuon  (Q25),  "How  well  were  you  prepared  for 
the  job  market?"  was  used  instead. 


Not  surprisingly,  the  variable  having  the  most  significant  total  and  direct  effects  was 
whether  the  spouse  was  working  at  the  time  the  ex-servicemember  separated,  "^e  control 
variables,  years  of  education  and  average  income  level  in  the  postal  zip  code  where  the 
spouse  lived,  also  had  significant  positive  effects. 

Of  the  transition  and  job  search  assistance  variables,  the  two  measures  of  satisfaction 
with  services  had  significant  total  and  direct  effects  on  preparedness.  For  example,  spouses 
who  reported  that  they  were  very  satisfied  with  both  the  transition  and  job  search  assistance 
services  they  had  received,  on  average,  felt  that  they  were  about  1.5  points  higher  on  the  4- 
point  scale  used  to  measure  preparedness  than  their  counterparts  who  were  very  dissaasfied  ^ 
with  these  services  (all  other  factors  being  equal).  Number  of  job  search  services  received, 
also  had  a  significant  total  effect  (without  accounting  for  other  factors).  The  direct  effect  ot 
this  variable  was,  however,  not  significant. 


The  opposite  was  true  of  "received  one-on-one  counseling."  This  variable  had  a 
significant  negative  weight  (direct  effect)  in  the  model  equation  after  all  variables  had  been 
entered,  but  not  when  it  first  was  introduced  into  the  equation.  It  may  be  that  spouses  who 
received  one-on-one  counseling  tended  to  be  perceived  by  themselves  or  their  counselors  as 
less  well  prepared  for  the  job  market. 

As  might  be  expected,  spouses  who  staned  to  work  in  the  first  ihtee  months  after  the 
ex-servicemember  left  service,  on  average,  felt  that  they  were  better  prepared  for  the  cmltan 
iob  market  than  spouses  who  did  not  start  work.  Spouses,  who  started  school  during  that 
initial  time  period.  generaUy  felt  that  they  were  less  well  prepared  than  their  counterparts  who 

did  not  enter  school. 


Job  Ratines.  The  model  variables  had  about  as  small  an  effect  on  estimating  job 
ratings  in  the  spouse  sample  as  in  the  ex-servicemember  and  Army  civilian  samples.  Only 
three  variables  had  significant  total  and  direct  effects-years  of  education  and  sansfaction  with 
transition  services  had  positive  effects  whereas  number  of  dependents  had  negauve  effects. 


In  the  case  of  only  one  of  the  dependent  variables  did  the  significandy  increase  with  the  addition  of 
these  variables. 

This  variable  included  the  additional  service,  job  search  skills  workshop,  that  was  listed  in  the  spouse 
question  (Q21)  regarding  services  received  but  not  in  the  corresponding  ex-servicemetnber/civilian  quesuon 

(Q20). 
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Table  27, 


Variables  Used  in  the  Hierarchical  Analysis  of  the  Army  Spouse  Data 


Individual/Wnrk  Demographics 

Model  Variables 

Male  versus  female 

Years  of  education 

Married  versus  not  married 

Was  working  for  pay  when  spouse  separated 

Number  of  dependents 

White  versus  other 

Owns  home 

Spouse  was  an  officer 

Spouse  years  of  education 

Spouse  was  in  a  combat  MOS 

Spouse  was  in  a  communications^ntelligence  MOS 

Spouse  separated  —  expiration  of  term 

Spouse  separated  -  rctiremerit 

Spouse  years  of  service  in  military 

Months  since  spouse  was  separated 

Postal  area  per  capita  income 

Additional  Control  Variables 
Age 

Non-job  income 

Percentage  of  population  in  urban  area 

Lives  in  West  versus  elsewhere 

Lives  in  South  versus  elsewhere 

Lives  in  Midwest  versus  elsewhere 

Spouse  was  in  an  administrative  MOS 

Spouse  was  in  an  electronic/electric  repair  MOS 

Spouse  was  in  a  simply  MOS 

Spouse  was  an  enlisted  soldier 

Spouse  t^rtitude  category 

Spouse  aptitude  category  missing 

Spouse’s  age 


Transition  and  Job  Search  Assistance  Variables 


Model  Variables 

Attended  DoL  TAP 

Attended  other  workshop 

Had  one-on-one  counseling  after  TAP 

Number  of  TAP  services 

Number  of  job  search  assistance  services 

Additional  Assistance  Variables 
Number  of  days  attended  TAP 
Number  of  TAP  days  attended  missing 
Number  of  counseling  hours 
Number  of  job  search  assistance  hours 
Spouse  used  job  search  assistance 
Listed  as  having  attended  JAC  in  JAC  data  file 
Received  unemployment  compensation  informauon 


Continued 
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Satisfaction  with  Service  Variables 
Model  Variables 

Satisfaction  with  job  search  assistance  service 
Satisfaction  with  job  assistance  services  missing 
Satisfaction  with  transition  assistance  services 
Satisfaction  with  job  assistance  services  missing 


Post  Separation  Activity  Variables 


Continued  working  during  first  three  mont^  after  separauon 
Looked  for  job  during  first  three  months  after  separauon 
Started  work  during  first  three  months  after  separauon 
Started  school  during  first  three  months  after  separauon 
Stayed  at  home  during  first  three  months  after  separauon 

Additional  Post  Separation  Activity  Variables 
Spouse  received  severance  pay 
*Spouse  cashed  in  leave 
Spouse  used  leave  to  hunt  for  job 
Took  vacation  after  separation 
♦Spouse  is  working  for  pay 


Used  as  a  model  variable  in  the  hierarchical  analysis  of  the  dependent  variable,  comparative 
rnndition. 


financial 


The  number  of  transition  assistance  services'^  had  a  significant  posiuve  total 
not  have  a  significant  direct  effect  once  additional  variable  sets  were  taken  into  account 
Most  likely.  Lnsition  services  affected  job  ratings  indirectly  through  us  impact  on 
satisfaction  with  those  services. 

Finnnrial  Status.  Satisfaction  with  transition  services  was  also  a  key 
variable  in  estimating  spouses’  ranngs  of  iheir  comparative 

tot  effects  on  fln^ckl  condition  ratings  were  significant  and  positive  The  total  effects  of 
seatch  assistance  services  and  sansfacnon  with  these  services  were  also 
s»l  "r  when  the  remaining  model  variables  were  entered  tnto  the  eqnanon 

their  regression  weights  were  no  longer  significant. 


opportunities). 
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Of  the  16  control  vanables  only  one  had  sigmficant  total  and  direct  effectS-araage 
income  level  in  the  spouses’  postal  zone.  Interestingly,  the  single  vanabie  with  the  mst 
statistically  significant  (p  S  .001)  effect  on 

servicemember  was  working  for  pay.  (This  vanabie  was  added  to  the  model  vanables 
measuring  post  separation  activities  for  the  ftnanc.al  condition  ”  “f  *  J  , 

second  variable  which  was  added  to  the  model,  ex-servicemember  cashed  i  . 

Snfficant  negative  effect  on  relative  financial  status.  Army  spouses’  percepnons  of  them 
flLcial  conition  are  evidently  affected  considerably  by  what  them  ex-servicemember 

spouses  do. 

Yp^rlv  Earnings.  Army  spouse  yearly  earnings  were  not  as 
model  variables  as  the  yearly  earnings  of  ex-servicemembers  and  Army  civihans.  Toge 
the  JLdel  variables  accounted  for  only  about  12%  of  the  variance  in  spouses  yearly  earnings 
compared  to  25%  and  54%  for  the  ex-servicemembers  and  civilians,  ’ 

only  one  model  variable,  "spouse  working  at  time  ex-servicemember  was  separated,  had  a 
:S;m„itivreffcct  on  yearly  earnings.  This  finding  suppom  the  general  hypothesis 
that  the  best  indicator  of  future  performance  is  past  or  current  performance. 

rniiPPfpH  Tlneinnlovtnent  Compensation.  The  results  obtained  for  spouses  regarding 

collection  of  unemployment  compensation,  were  sirralar  to  those  obtained  for  their  year  y 

S  indepeLnt  variables  were  not  highly  related  to  colkction 

(R^  =  13  compared  to  =.35  for  ex-servicemembers  and  .33  for  Army  civilians).  Wheth 

L  spouU  was  worldog  at  the  time  the  ex-servicemember  sepanred  and 

look^for  a  job  during  the  first  three  month  period  after  the  servicemember  separated,  had 

significant  positive  impacts  (direct  effects)  on  this  outcome. 

Although  as  a  set,  the  extra  25  independent  variables  listed  in  Table  27  were 
significantly  related  to  collection  of  unemployment  compensation,  several  v^ables  had 
significant  effects  when  tested  independendy.  Two  of  these  vanables  are  of 
reSned  receiving  transition  assistance  information  concerning  unemployment  compensation 
rrJLmember  was  in  the  enlisted  ranks.  Both  these  variables  had  - 

the  equation  containing  all  55  variables.  The  result  obtained  for  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  information  parallels  the  results  obtained  for  this  J  *  j  ’ 

servicemember  and  Army  civilian  analyses.  The  result  for  the  spouses  of  enlisted  e 
servicemembers  suggests  that  the  spouses  of  these  soldiers  should  be  especially  targe  ed  to 
receive  transition  and  job  search  assistance  so  as  to  reduce  reliance  on  unemp  oym 
compensation. 
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Chapter  4 

Summary  and  Conclusions 


Transition  and  job  search  assisrance  and  satisfaction  with  such  services  were 
signiftcLT  factors  in  aicounnng  for  former  serv.cemembers'  yearly  earnings,  relanve  financial 
condidon,  and  reliance  on  unemployment  compensanon  Receipt  of 
such  services  even  more  strongly  and  positively  affected  ratings  of  preparedness  for  the 
S^TrmJket  and  ratings  of  various  aspects  of  one’s  civilian  j^ob  mcluding  pay  bei^fils. 
alid  rtaienge.  Almost  80%  of  respondents  who  were  satisfied  ^ 

well  or  very  well  prepared  for  the  job  market  in  contrast  to  only  43%  of  Ihose  who  were 
IssaSfied  with  sSch  services.  Approximately  63%  of  satisfied  respondents  rated  aspe®  of 
Sobfas  to  or  good  whereas  only  29%  of  those  dissatisfied  with  job  assistance  indicated 
“  the  like  wL  fair  or  gotxi.  About  51  ^d  67%  of  "“-y 

personnelUo  were  dissatisfied  and  satisfied,  respectively,  with  job 
toancial  status  was  the  same  or  better  than  when  they  ‘•'e  ""’“"y- 

average,  the  more  job  search  assistance  services  received  and  the  more  satisfied  with  these 

services,  the  more  one  achieved  success  in  the  civilian  job  market. 

The  effects  of  job  search  assistance  were  larger  for  a  subs^ple  of  fomer  enlmed 
servicemembers  at  or  below  the  grade  of  E6  who  had  less  than  a  Bachelor  s  degree.  The 
ettit^ted  average  difference  in  yearly  earnings  between  this  subsample  of  ex-servicemembers 
tZZlL  a  workshop  other  than  TAP  and  had  received  all  12  of  the  job  «ce 
services  asked  about  in  the  interview  and  the  earnings  of  ihose  who  had  not  attended  a  non- 
W  workshop  and  received  only  2  services  was  about  $7,300,  all  other 
Each  job  assistance  service  was  predicted  to  incteare  annual  earnings  by  $419  hdding  other 
factors  constant.  Given  that  the  average  "one  time  cost  “f /AC  per  client  $  , 

benefit  is  evident.  The  more  JAC-OTe  services  used,  the  higher  the  return  on  the 
government’s  investment  in  Job  Assistance  Centers. 

In  addition  to  a  monetary  return  on  investment,  there  is  evidence  that  “"sirion^ 
job  search  assistance  are  of  recruiting  value.  Satisfied  recipients  of 
prepared  for  the  job  market  and  were  more  likely  to  recommend  joining  the  mihlary.  Just 
ov«  83%  of  ex-servicemembers  who  received  and  were  satisfied  with  JAC-type  setvicra  s^d 
that  such  job  search  assistance  made  them  willing  to  recommend  the  military  “  » 
contrast,  only  about  39%  of  those  dissatisfied  with  job  assistance  would  so  endorse 

military. 

Resume  preparation,  job  interview  techniques,  and  career  planning  were  the  top  ^e 
rated  iob  seTch  se^ices  in  terms  of  usefulness  with  from  74  to  86%  of  ex-servicemembers 
claiming  that  such  assistance  was  either  useful  or  very  useful.  Infomation  on  s  ary/bene  it 
negotiation  techniques.  Federal  jobs  (and  SF171),  and  individual  job  search 
raied  as  useful  or  very  useful  by  70%  or  more  former  servicemembers. 

DORS,  TBB,  and  the  state  employment  job  bank  were  rated  as  ess  iM  u  (  7  •  ’ 

58%  respectively,  of  ex-servicemembers  said  they  were  useful  or  very  useful).  These  less 
useful  services  also  typically  involve  less  client/counselor  interaction.  Former  milita^ 
personnel  found  their^obs  primarily  through  friends/relatives,  newspaper  or  journal  ads.  or  by 
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contacune  emolovers  directly.  The  fact  that  transition  programs,  and  in  particul^  JAC,  have 
matured  subsiantiallv  since  the  sample  members  were  exposed  to  them  detracts  from  t  e 
validity  of  the  obtained  ratings  of  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  individual  services  in  finding 
a  job.  However,  it  was  informative  that  the  respondents  who  reponed  receiving  all  1- 
services  had  higher  ratings  of  the  individual  seiwices  than  did  the  full  sample.  This  suggests 
a  cumulative  impact  of  receiving  job  assistance  in  a  number  of  different  areas.  In  sum,  it 
pays  to  have  many  good  services  available  to  transitioning  servicemembers. 

In  general,  satisfaction  with  transition  and  job  assistance  services  was  found  to  be 
related  to  civilians’  feeUngs  of  being  prepared  for  the  job  market.  Furthermore  ^avmg 
received  one-on-one  counseling  as  well  as  satisfaction  with  services  had  a  posmve  on 

both  ratings  of  aspects  of  post-transition  jobs  and  comparative  financial  condition  One-on- 
one  counseling  was  also  positively  related  to  yearly  eammgs  and  negaavely  related  to 
collecting  unemployment  compensation,  all  other  factors  held  constant 

For  spouses,  again,  satisfaction  with  job  search  assistance  had  a  positive  effect  on 
ratings  of  preparedness  for  the  job  market  Satisfacuon  with  such  assistance  was  also  a  key 
variable  in  estimating  spouses’  ratings  of  their  comparanve  financial  condition.  Howeve  , 
yearly  earnings  were  not  related  significantly  to  transition  or  job  search  assistance.  Spouses 
of  enlisted  military  members  who  recalled  receiving  information  atout  unemployment 
compensation  were  more  likely  to  have  collected  unemployment  This  suggests  esp^i^ly 
targeting  spouses  of  enlisted  members  to  receive  transition  and  job  search  assistance  so  as 
reduce  their  reliance  on  unemployment  compensation. 

All-in-all,  after  controlling  for  individual  and  military  demographics  ^d  ^^ck^und 
factors,  participation  in  job  search  assistance  services  such  as  those  offered  through  was 
related  to  subsequent  success  in  the  civilian  job  market.  As  the  number  of  and  satisfacuon 
with  services  increased  so  too  did  preparedness  for  the  job  ma^et,  positive  regard  for  he 
mUitary  as  a  career,  earnings,  and  post-transition  job  raungs.  These  results  are  especially 
encouraging  given  that  evaluations  of  social  action  programs  are  notonous  for  dismal 
conclusions.  Effects  tend  to  be  muted  particularly  for  those  with  all  but  the  severest  of 

deficits. 

Given  the  predilection  to  favor  monetary  benefits  to  less  tangible,  psychological 
effects  the  finding  that  earnings  increase  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  JAC-type  services 
received  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  the  cost  of  providing  such  services  supports  the  continuance 
of  such  programs  for  exiting  military  members.  Army  civilians,  an  t  eir  spouses. 
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appendix  a 

COMBINED  CATI  QUESTIONNAIRE 


A-1 


INTRODUCTION:  Hello,  r.y  name  is  -  - 1  ^  "^arvla^^^ 

from  WESTAT  a  private  researcn  crganizatxon  xi  ^  , 

^  m-il-’^arv  services  and  the 

We  are  gathering  --i,  •*'1' _ig  usefulness  and  effectiveness  of 

-ederal  Government  regaraing  --.ne  useruiness  ^-m-ilies 

service^  for  exitina  Service  members  ana  ....e_-_  _amilie 
transition  service  1-t-Mdv  ^s  being  oonauctea  and  is 

and^  Lhs'.  Code  2358,  ^esarch  Projects.  Study  results 

Siirbe^used  for  reports  to  Congress,  for  special  studies,  and  for 

the  development  of  important  policy  decisions. 

Any  information  you  provide  Ly^reasor^'^YoS^may 

IQIA  Your  identity  will  not  be  releasea  ror  cuiy  i-cciow 

ask  us  to  skip  any -questions  with  which  you  are  not  comfortable, 
and  you  can  stop  the  discussion  at  any  time. 

V„u  are  entitled  to  a  printed  copy  of  the  Privacy  .^ct  Statement 
Jhat  applies  to  this  survey.  (Mould  you  like  a  copy  of  the 
Statement? ) 


1.  YES 

2 .  NO  (ADN) 


A- 3 


May  I  speak  wiih  iRcspondcni_Namc  j . 


(  ' 


1.  CONTINUE 
GO  TO  RESULT 


A-4 


iCAPCAT9.doc  11-15-94 


ADN. 


[AGENCY  DISCLOSURE  NOTICE  (ADN)  FOR  0704-(X)691. 


This  survey  ,s  esumsred  ro  f  c— ^ 

S^or  mis  coilecriun  of  iirfonusiion.  .nciuding  suggesuons  for  reducing 

the  length,  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Would  you  like  the  addresses  of  the  Government  offices  you  may  contact? 

(1) 


1.  NO  (S2) 

2.  YES  (OVl) 


A- 5 


ACAPCAT9.doe  ii-iS-9* 


OVl. 

You  may  wnte: 


U.S.  Amy  Research  Ir.sututc  for  ihc  Behavioral  ana 
5001  Eisenhower  Avenue 
.Alexandria.  VA  2233--''oOO 


Social  Sciences 


and: 


Paperwork  Reduction  Project  (0704-0069) 
Washington.  DC  20503 

(  1  ) 


1.  CONTINUE  QUESTIONNAIRE  WITH  (RESPNAME) 

2.  GO  TO  RESULT 


A- 6 


ACAPCAT9.doe  IMS.94 


Did  (vou/your  spouse i  irunsition  from  'me  mmmry/an  Army  crv.lian  mo.  me  Amry 
October  1.  1992  and  September  30.  1993'? 


between 


0) 


1.  YES  (1) 

2.  NO  (CLOSLNG) 


A- 7 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-15-94 


First  id  me  sian  with  some  background  questions. 
BOTH 

1  What  is  your  zipcodc  ? 

(1) 


A- 8 


ACAPCAT9.dOC  1 


What  is  the  highest  level  ot  education  you  have  completed. 


iH 

1  HinH  SCHOOL.  BUT  NO  DIPLOMA  OR  CERTIFICATE 

2  GED/HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUIVALENCY/HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 

3*  SOME  COLLEGE  BUT  NO  DEGREE 

4.  ASSOCIATE’S  (2-YEAR)  DEGI^E  pniTlVAI  ENT) 

5  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE  (E.G.,  BA.  BS.  OR  EQWVALENT) 

6.  G^DUATE  DEGREE  (MASTERS.  DOCTORATE) 

7.  TECHNICAL  LICENSE  OR  CERTIFICATE 


BOTH 


Are  you  currently  n'.amcd.’ 


1.  YES  (.3A') 

2.  NO  (3B) 


A-10 


ACAPCAT9.doc  ii-iS-94 


BOTH 


Are  you  legally  separated  irom  >our  spouse? 


1.  YES  (30 

2.  NO  (.30 

DK/REF  (30 


A-11 


ACAPCAT9.doc  r-’S-94 


BOTH 


;b.  Are  you  currently  divorced,  widowed,  or  have  you  never  Dc^ 


1.  divorced 

2.  WIDOWED 

3  NEVER  MARRIED  ( 4) 
DKyREF 


T  married? 


A- 12 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-1S-94 


What  is  the  highest  levei  of  education  that  your  spouse  has  compicied. 

I  erwrt:  ux^H  «trHnnL  BUT  NO  DIPLOMA  OR  CERTIFICATE 

2.  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 

3.  SOME  COLLEGE  BUT  NO  DEGREE 

s'  ba'^'^S’S  DS\E.a.'?A.  BS.  OR  EQWVALENT) 

6.  GRADUATE  DEGREE  (MASTERS,  DOCTORATE) 

7.  TECHNICAL  LICENSE  OR  CERTIFICATE 


How  many  dependcmi.  any.  do  you  have. 

[Probe:  Count  as  dependents  those  living  at  home  v,ith  you  on  a 
those  for  whom  you  pay  support,  i 


tuil-or  part-time  basis  and/or 


(1) 


A-14 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-1S-94 


iJi 


SPOUSE  ONLY 

How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 


A- 15 


ACAPCAT9.dOC  11-15-94 


(GOTO  11) 


A“  i  5 


4CAPCAT9.doc  11-15-94 


MEMBER/CIVILLV'I 

7.  Are  you  a  member  oi  ihc  Reserves  or  National  Guard? 

( n 

1.  YES 

2.  NO 


A-17 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-15-94 


VlEMBER/aVILIAN 


S.  When  you  were  (in  ihe  Sor^■.cc/work^^g  as  an  Army  civihan  empiovee  i  did  vou  NvorK  tor  pay 
a  second  job? 


1.  YES 

2.  NO 


A-i8 


ACAPCAT9.<loc  11-15-94 


MEMBER'CIVILIAN 


I  am  going  to  read  a  series  of  statements  and  then  1  am  going 
disagree,  or  strongly  disagree  with  the  statements. 


to  ask  you  if  you  strongly  agree,  agree. 


9. 


TlK  specific  job  sfciUs  I  gcncc  |in  0.=  Service,  wortcing  as  an  Army  civilian  employee;  would 
help  me  obtain  a  good  civilian  job. 

[Do  you  strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree?! 

(1) 


1.  STRONGLY  AGREE 

2.  AGREE 

3.  DISAGREE 

4.  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 


A-19 


ACAPCAT9.dOC  11-1S-94 


MEMBEiL'CIVILIAN 

10.  The  work  atutudcs  ana  vaiues  i  dcveiopcd  !  in  ihc  Sen.-.cc.  woncmg 
would  help  me  obtain  a  good  civilian  lob. 

;Do  you  strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree,  or  strongiy  disagree.” 


as  an  .Aimv  civilian  employee  i 


in 

1.  STRONGLY  .AGREE 

2.  AGREE 

3.  DISAGREE 

4  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 


A-20 


ACAPCATg.doc  11-15-94 


Did  you  receive  or  use  any  of  the  following  types 


of  transition  services: 

'YES  =  1.  NO  =  21 


(Interpretation  ot  your  verificauon 
of  military  expenence  and  training) 

Educational  planning/advice 

(VA  Benefits  advice/assistance} 

Relocation  advice/assistance 

Information  on  unemployment  compensation 

Financial  advice/planning 

Stress  Management 

(Information  on  Resetve/National  Guard 
opportunities) 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


DISPLAY  ALL  RESPONSE  CHOICES  FOR  MEMBER. 

DO  NOT  DISPLAY  RESPONSE  CHOICES  IN  ( )  ’S  FOR  CIVILIANS  OR  SPOUSES. 


A-21 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-15-94 


BOTH 


■ask  qua  onl^  ,1-  OR  MORE  responses  from  - 

llA.  Ovenil.  how  sausnco  -oio  oansition  soo-.ccs  mat  you  luca.vco.’  '■'■ore  '.ou. 


1.  Very  satisfiea. 

2.  satisfied. 

3.  dissatisfied,  or 

4.  very  dissatisfied? 


A- 22 


ACAPCAT9.doe  11-15-94 


BOTH 


12. 


Did  you  allend  me  Tram, lion  Aisisiance  Pragnm,  ,TAP>  woricshop  ran  by  me  Dcparancnc  of  Labor 
or  the  State  Employment  Service  Office.’ 


(1) 


1.  YES  (12A) 

2.  NO  (13) 


A-23 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-15-94 


BOTH 


12a.  How  many  days  did  you  aucnd  T.^P? 


1  less  than  1  day 

2.  1  DAY 

3.  2  DAYS 

4.  3  DAYS 


A-24 


ACAPCAT9.aoc  n-lS-M 


BOTH 


13. 


(Other  than  TAP.  did.  Didl  you  attend  job  a.ssistancc  seminars  or  workshops  run  by  one  ot  the 
military  Services  or  a  pnvate  company  ? 


in 


1.  YES  (14) 

2.  NO  (15) 


A-25 
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BOTH 


14.  Was  the  assistance  providca  by... 

I  li 


1.  A  miliury  sen  icc 

2.  A  private  company 

3.  Both  military  sen'icc  and  a  private  company 


A-26 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-1S-9* 


BOTH 


15.  Did  you  receive  any  one-on-onc  job  or  transition  counseling. 


(1) 

1.  YES  <16) 

2.  NO  (17) 


A-27 
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BOTH 

16.  About  how  many  hours 


Hre. 


A- 2  3 


ACAPCAT9.aoe  n-'S-94 


BOTH 


ASK  Q17  ONLY  IF  Q13=i  lYES) - - - - - _J 

,<iH  vnn  rr*'''''ve  lYom  i  ihc  miliiarv  Service,  the 
How  many  total  hours  oi  joo  scarcn  assistance  did  \ou  rc.^AC  irom 

private  coinpany,  boiii  sources  t  ? 

[PROBE:  Count  hours  received  during  workshop  and  one-on-one  counseling.) 


A-29 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-15-94 


question 

renumbered 


DELETED 


PURPOSEFULLY  -  '-TENtS  FiAVE 


BEEN 


A-3  0 


ACAPCATg.dOC  11-15-94 


19 


WTiv  didn’t  you  use  these  transition  scr\'ii.cs. 


1  CONFLICTED  WITH  WORK 

2.  TOO  BUSY 

3.  DIDN’T  THINK  WOULD  HELP 

4.  IT  WAS  TOO  CROWDED 

5  WASN’T  LOOKING  FOR  WORK 

91.  OTHER  (SPECIFY)  (2) 


A-3.1 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-15-94 


NtEMBER/CIVILI.\N 


20. 


-  .  A -mv  ('iviiian  iob  i  did  YOU  receive  job  assistance ’.n  any 

Before  or  after  you  leu  I  the  ‘  j.  or  N'o  Did  you  receive... 

of  the  following  specific  areas.’  Please  a^.s^Yer  Us  or  .no.  ^lu  . 


Career  planning 

Individual  job  search  information 


Resurae/cover  letter  preparation 
Interviewing 

Salary  negotiation  and  employment  benefit  evaluation 

Use  of  an  employer  or  alumni  network 

Use  of  the  Defense  Outplacement 
Referral  Services  or  DORS 

State  employment  job  bank 

Use  of  the  DoD  Transition  Buileun  Board  or  TBB 


Information  on  obtaining  Federal  Government 
Jobs  and  filling  out  an  SF  171 

Use  of  Hot  Lead  Job  listings 


Job  Fairfs) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
(6') 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 


A- 3  2 


ACAPCAT9.aoc  11-iS-M 


SPOUSE  ONLY 


When  your  {ex}  spouse  left  the  Army  did  you  receive  job  assistance 
specific  areas?  Please  answer  Yes  or  No.  Did  you  receive... 

=  2] 

in  any  of  the  following 

[YES  =  1.  NO 

Vocational  counseling 

(1) 

Career  planning 

(2) 

Job  search  skills/workshop 

(3) 

Individual  job  search  information 

(4) 

Resume/cover  letter  preparation 

(5) 

Interviewing 

(6) 

Salary  negotiation  and  employment  benetit  evaluation 

(7) 

Use  of  an  employer  or  alumni  network 

(8) 

Use  of  the  Defense  Outplacement 

Referral  Services  or  DORS 

(9) 

Use  of  the  DoD  Transition  Bulletin  Board  or  TBB 

(10) 

Information  on  obtaining  Federal  Government 

Jobs  and  filling  out  an  SF  171 

(11) 

Use  of  Hot  Lead  Job  listings 

Job  Fair(s) 

(12) 

(13) 

A-33 
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BOTH 


1.  Very  useful. 

2.  Somewhat  useful. 

3.  A  little  useful,  or 

4.  Not  at  all  useful 


A- 3  4 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11  •15-94 


BOTH 


only  It-  at  least  l  Uh  the  SERVlLhS  FROM  QiU  UK  ^^21  WAS=1 

Overall,  how  satisfied  arc  you  with  the  job  assistance  that  you  received.  ould 
(1) 


1.  Very  satisfied, 

2.  satisfied, 

3.  dissatisfied,  or 

4.  very  dissatisfied? 


A- 3  5 


ACAPCAT9.(Joc  11-15-94 


MEMBER/CIVILIAN 


24. 


In  lernis  «■  obiaimng  a  ;oo,  how  well  Jo  you  “"“f ™  f 
Servicc/Aimy  civ.iian  ;ont  >kiUs  and  expencncc.  \Vouid  ,ou  .ay... 


1.  Very  well. 

2.  well. 

3.  not  well,  or 

4.  not  at  all? 


A-36 


ACAPCAT9.doe  ii-iS-94 


BOTH 

25.  How  well  were  you  prepoicd  tor  the  job  market.  Would  )OU  say 

(1) 

1.  Very  well, 

2.  well 

3.  not  well,  or 

4.  not  at  all? 


A- 3  7 


ACAPCAT9.(Joe  ll-iS-94 


BOTH 

Do  vou  strongly  agree,  agree. 


26.  TTie  availability  or  job 


a;saerce.  or  strongly  disagree  the  loilowmg  statements. 


a.ssistancc  .sci^'iccs  r.as  a  positive  cifcct  on 


mv  wiilingncs.'^  :c  recommend 


the  Military  Services/.An^  civilian  emp.osmenuthe  .Army,  as  a  career. 
(1) 


1.  STRONGLY  .AGREE 

2.  AGREE 

3.  DISAGREE 

4.  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 


A- 38 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-15-94 


BOTH 


6A. 


If  someone  asked  my 


advice,  1  would  recommend  joining  or 


working  for  the  miiitarv'  as  a  career. 


U) 


1.  STRONGLY  AGREE 

2.  AGREE 

3.  DISAGREE 

4  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 


A- -3  9 


ACAPCAT9.<Joc  11-15-94 


1.  YES 

2.  NO 

(GO  TO  30) 


A-4D 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-15-94 


SPOUSE  ONLY 

28.  Did  your  (ex)  spouse  receive  separation  or  severance  pay  lor  ica\m-  the 


1.  YES 

2.  NO 


A-41 


ACAPCAT9.doe  11-15-94 


SPOUSE  ONLY 

29.  Did  your  (ex) spouse  r: 

1.  YES 

2.  NO 


:ivc 


u  moneun'  scpanuon  mccmivc  or  oonus  ;or  Icav.n?  inc  Army; 


(GO  TO  31) 


A-42 


ACAPCAT9.doc  lMS-94 


MEMBER/CIVILL4N 

30.  When  you  left  (the  military,  your  .Army  civilian  employment i.  did  you  have  any  unused  kave 


(1) 


1.  YES  (32) 

2.  NO  (35) 


A-4  3 


ACAPCATQ.doc  11-15-94 


SPOUSE  ONLY 


1. 


When  your  icxi spouse  iei't  the  Army. 


did  hc/she  have  any  unused 


leave.' 


1.  'I'ES  3:') 
:.  NO  33) 


A-4  4 


ACAPCAT9.doc  n-iS-W 


BOTH 


32. 


How  did  {you.hc/shel  use  this  leave  time? 


I  Mark,  all  that  apply.  1 


CASHED  IT  IN 

USED  THE  LE.'WE  TIME  TO  HUNT  FOR  A  JOB 

USED  THE  LEAVE  TIME  FOR  A 
VACATION/PERSONAL  REASON 


(1) 

(2) 

.  (3) 


A-45 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-15-94 


SPOUSE  ONLY 

33.  Before  your  { ex  j  spouse 


icii  the  .Armv  were  you  worxinc. 


1.  YES 

:  >40  -'O' 

DK/REF  '  36) 


A-46. 


ACAPCAT9.doc  11-1S-94 


SPOUSE  ONLY 


34. 


Did  you  leave  your  job  when  your  le.xispousc  left  the  Amy 

1.  YES 

2.  NO 

(GO  TO  36) 


A-4Z 


ACAPCAT9.doe  11-15-94 


niember/civili.^n 

55.  In  the  first  three  months  liter  leaving 
do  with  regard  to  your  ca.'ccr  status . 


:  the  Sep>’icc,  your  Army 
Alark  all  that  apply.; 


civilian  employment  1  what  did  you 


i.n 

1  LOOKED  FOR  A  JOB  ^  ^ v 

h'  <?TAYED  HONIEA'OOK  CARE  OF  F.AMILY 

3'  ST^^D  WORK  IN  A  JOB  LINED  UP  BEFORE 

leaving  or  soon  after 

4.  STARTED  SCHOOL 

5  TOOK  A  BREAK/VACATION 

6  PERMANENTLY  RETIRED 

7  stnMFTHING  ELSE - - — - - - 


(GO  TO  37) 


A-4  8 
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SPOUSE  ONLY 


36. 


In  the  first  three  months  auer  your  (ex) spouse  left  the  Army  what  did  \ou 
career  status?  [Mark  ail  that  apply  ! 


do  with  regard  to  your 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


CONTINUED  WORKING  AS  USUAL,  WAS  NOT  .AFFECTED  BY 
MY  (EX)SPOUSES  TRANSITION 


LOOKED  FOR  A  JOB 

spouse  left  the 


army  OR  SOON  AFTER 


STARTED  SCHOOL 
TOOK  A  BREAKA^ACATION 
PERMANENTLY  RETIRED 
SOMETHING  ELSE  (2) - 
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BOTH 


37. 


<^ince  Icavine  ihe  Scn-ice.  Since  leaving  your  .4miy  civilian  emriovment.  bmcc 
left  “=  aZw.  to-e  voe  eolleclee  anv  unemploymera  comocnM.ion. 


vour  I  ex  i  spouse 


1.  YES  *37A) 

2.  NO  ‘  58) 

OKTREF  (38) 
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BOTH 

37a.  How  many  weeks  did  you  coUcci  unempioyment  compensation?. 

( n 
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BOTH 


38. 


(Since  you  left  ihe  Service.  Since 
left  the  .Army  !  now  manv  v^eeks 


VOU  left  vour  Armv  civilian  cmpioymcni.  Since  your  icyispouse 
or  monUis.  in  loial.  have  you  been  unemployed. 


wks  HR:  0-104 
months  HR:  0-24 
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BOTH 


39.  .\re  you  currently  working  for  pay.’ 

in 

1.  YES  (39 A) 

2.  NO  (39A1 


A-53 


ACAPCAT9.doc 


BOTH 


?9a. 


Are  you: 

1.  Going  10  school? 
i  2.  Staying  at  home 

3.  Doing  volunteer  work.’ 

[4.  Retired? 

{5.  Unable  to  work  due  to  long 

tem  illness/disabiliiy 


1 1) 

(3) 

(4) ) 

(5) ) 


;yes  =  i.  NO  = 


(DISPLAY  ALL  RESPONSE  CHOICES 

{DISPLAY  RESPONSE  CHOICES  1  .4ND  3  IF  Q39=l  (YES)} 
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BOTH 


40.  Are  you  looking  for  a  different  or  better  job.’ 

(1) 


1.  YES 

2.  NO 
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BOTH 


•iOA.  Are  you  looking  lor  uorK; 

0) 

1.  YES  (^49) 

2.  NO  (49) 


A-56 
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BOTH 


42.  0.  average,  how  maov  :.ou,a  per  wee.  do  you  wora  a  your  ca.d  I  .obrjobs , 

'PROBE;  Please  rounc  :o  the  nearest  yvnoie  numoe 


A-58 
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BOTH 


I  ASK  Q43  ONLY  Ih  i^bb)  - - - - 

^ - - - -  ^  .  ■  „>  'nsn  V  DNE  ANSW^ERl.  [MAIN  JOB] 

43.  Whai  kind  of  work  aro  you  now  doing?  ,ONL\  ONb  .•vn:>  w  cim 


A- 5  9 
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both 


rev  njj.(iNiLY 


r™™«™ruS--ve.. 


hourly 

DAY 

MONTH 

YR 


HR;  O-lOO 
HR:  0-1.000 
HR:  0-5.000 
HR:  0-20.000 
HR:  0-250,000 


A-60 


ACAPCAT9.dX 


ASK  Q45  UMLY  IF  Q5^=l 

;;7  Stoce  isepa^on,  your  (exispouse  scpar^cd  fn>m  Armyj  how  many  monUhS  have  you 
been  in  your  primary  paying  job? 


[EF  LESS  THAN  1  MONTH.  ENTER  1 1 
(1) 

MONTHS  HR:  1-30 


A-61 
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BOTH 


46.  How  did  you  find  your  current  or  main  job. 


(1) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

91 


answered  .\n  ad  in  the  newspapera^ade  journal 
CONTACTED  THE  EMPLOYER  DIRECTLY 


JOB  FAIR  CONTACT 
through  information 


PROVIDED  BY  A 


FRIEND  OR  RELATIVE 


S?iSS^tcS.oyment  agency 

s4®iSe%r  other  publicly  ITJN-DED 


AGENCY) 

through  a  JOB  BANK 
OTHER  (SPECIFY)  (2) 
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ask  Q47  ONLY  IF  Q39=l  (YES) 

^nmorv  inh  rate  them  as  Excellent.  Good.  Fair,  or  Poor. 
47.  For  each  of  the  foUowing  aspects  ot  your  pnmary  joD.  rate  tnem 

How  do  you  rate... 

[EXCELLENT  =  1.  GOOD  =  2.  FAIR  =  3.  POOR  =  4) 

Your  pay 

Your  retirement  benefits 
Your  other  benefits  (medical,  dental,  vacauons 
education/trainingl 
Your  job  security 

Your  opportunities  for  advancement 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
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BOTH 


"ASK  Q48  ONLY  it  039=i  iYb::>7 


IS.  Please  tcU  me  wheihcr  you  Slronely  Ams.  .^gree.  Disagree  or 
following  staiemenis: 


Stronciy  Disagree  with  each  of  the 


(^ONGLY  AGREE  =  i.  AGREE  =  2.  DISAGREE  =  3. 
STRONGLY  DISAGREE  =  4] 

I  frequently  think  about  quitting  my  job. 

I  find  my  work  challenging. 

I  have  the  skills  I  need  to  do  my  job  well 

(The  training  I  received  in  (the  Service, 
my  Anny  civilian  empioymenti  lias  been  useful 

in  doing  my  work.) 
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BOTH 

I  ASK  Q49  ONLY  IF  Q4U=1  (t  ES)  OR  g4UA=l  (  YEb)  ~~ 

49.  What  type  of  work  arc  you  looking  for  as  your  pnmary  job? 
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BOTH 


49a.  During  the  Iasi  six  monins.  uow  many  'u 


iiffcreni  or  DCtteri  jobs  have  you  actually  applied  for? 


il) 


(GO  TO  49B) 
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ask  Q49B  Ih  Q39=z  (NO)  OR  Q4U=1  jYES^ 

.1  hnvp  nused  oroblems  in  finding  a  suitable  job. 

49b.  For  each  of  the  following,  please  teU  me  which  have  caused  prooi 


[YES 

=  1,  NO  =  21 

1  actf  of  jobs  that  use  your  training, 
experience,  or  skills. 

(1) 

Lack  of  necessary  skills,  training, 
or  experience. 

(2) 

Available  jobs  too  far  away. 

(3) 

No  jobs  available  in  acceptable  salary  range. 

(4) 

Too  many  family  problems/responsibilities. 

(5) 

Not  enough  information  about  job  market  and  jobs; 
don’t  know  where  to  look. 

(6) 

Lack  of  transportation. 

(7) 
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MEMBERyCIVILL^N 

7^  Q50  It-  Qj=i  '  ^  ^ 

50.  Before  you  left  (the  Scn’icc.  your  Army  civilian  jool  was  vour  spouse  woncing  lo  p  . 

il) 


1.  YES  ;5n 

2.  NO  ^53) 


A-68 
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MEMBER/CIVILIAN 

51.  Did  your  spouse  leave  this,  her)  job  when  you 


left  (the  Service,  your  Army  civilian  job)? 


(1) 


1.  YES 

2.  NO 
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BOTH 


niri  vour  (ex) spouse 


cr»arr*h 


U) 


1.  YES 

2.  NO 
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BOTH 


53.  Is  your  spouse  currently  working  lor  pay? 

(1) 

1.  YES  (54) 

2.  NO  (55) 
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BOTH 


« 
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BOTH 


55. 


During  1993.  whal  is  ihc  touU  mxuble  household  income  you  received  from  nonjob  sources  such 
as  rental  property,  gifts,  inheritances,  investments/ 


0) 


1.  $0  -  $1,000 

2.  $1001  *  $5000 

3.  $5001  -  $10,000 

4.  More  than  $10,000 


A-73 
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BOTH 

56.  Do  you  and/or  your  (ex ; spouse  own 

(1) 


1.  YES 

2.  NO 


vour  home? 
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BOTH 
57. 


„  .0  w.„  .0.  .e.  me  se„,»^  .ef.  --V  cMHen  employer  , ex, spouse  left 
the  A^rmy)  is  your  current  financial  situatio  ... 


rn 


1.  Much  better, 

2.  Somewhat  better, 

3.  About  the  same, 

4.  Somewhat  worse,  or 

5.  Much  worse? 
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